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JUST- fHE THING 

—- 

TO PRESERVE S 
YOUR COPIES OF THE ETUDE. 

Tp ETUDE BINDER. 


'THE MARCH KISG BEISNS SUPREME.” 

JOHN PHILIP SOUSA’S UNEQUALED MARCHES. 


You can hear them from the Atlantic to the Pacifi'*, from the 
Lakes to the Gulf. These Grand Harmonies and Divine Melodies 
are played by the b’st in the land. 

THEY ARE MATCHLESS, 


It is simple but complete, cheap but durable, 
and beautiful iu appearance. 

It has a solid wooden back, which always keeps it 
in shape, and it does not mutilate the contents. 

The copies are instantly but securely bound by the 
thin slats which run the length of the periodical, and yet 
can be removed at pleasure. 

Each Binder holds twelve copies, or a full year’s sub 
scription, of the Etude. 


The Tbuiulerer. Onr Flirtations, 

Konnil Off, The Corcoran Cadets, 

National Fenclbles, The Occidental, 

The High School Cadets, Semper Fidelis, 

The Triumph of Time, The Picador, 

The Oladiator, Washington Post, 

The Crusader, The Foyal Legion, 

The Belle of Chleago. 

Price, Piano Solo, 40 cts. each. 

Price, Four Hands, 60 cts. each 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 
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1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HARRY COLEMAN, 

228 N. NINTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

For Sale by all Music Dealers in the United States. 

CLASS-BOOB, 

FOR 

MUSIC TEACHERS 

By E. M. SEFTON. 

Shrivs, « « SO Cents. 

The book contains everything for keeping Account! 
of Music Teachers; Index; Daily Programme, a page 
for each pupil; Cash Account, Bills, Receipts, etc., etc. 
Address publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER. 

1704 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia Pa 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE, 

97 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, Musical Director. 


This School for Singers has original ideas. All teachers use the 
same voice-method. Voice Culture and Singing are taught only in 
private lessons, educatioual subjects iu classes. The voice-metnoa 
is that arranged by Mr. Tubbs. He was a st udent of Manuel Garcia, 
Emil Behnke, and Wm. Shakespeare, of London, and Antonio ban- 
giovanni, of Milan. Sin -e the Institute began, no pupil has tailed 
to make good progress. You, if a student, would do the same, bo 
would vour friend. , , , ~ 

At present, students prefer New York as a centre for study. One 
becomes educated by association in a large city. Our students are 
found comfortable boarding-places. Can you have one or two terms 
in New York this year? Perhaps, when prepared, you would teach 
or sing professionally,—thus paying a return. If interested, send 
for full circulars. They tell of Method, Classes, Teachers, Location, 
etc. Address as above. 


MUSICAL GAME. 

ALLEGRANDO. 

Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 

A SPLENIO GAME FOR EVERY HOME. 

This game consists of cards, on which the different notes and rests 
are printed, one on every card. After a number are distributed among 
the players, the cards are played in succession and added together as 
they are played until the value of a whole note is reached, when it 
counts one for the person who played the last card and completed the 
whole note. This gives a general idea only. Full directions, with 
rules for a number of different games, tables showing the notes, rests, 
keys, Ac., accompany the game. 

Those learning to play the Piano, Organ, Violin, or any other instru¬ 
ment; those who sing; those who wish to road music faster; in fact, all 
vho are interested in music, need this charming game. 

It teaches the value of notes and rests. 

The names of the notes. 

The various keys in which music is written. 

The different kinds of time. 

Practice in musical fractions. 

The easiest way to learn to read musio. 

You learn, while playing an interesting game. 

It is readily learned, oven by children. 

Time devoted to playing this game is not wasted, as in most games. 

A splendid game for evening parties. 

A new departure—entirely unlike any other game. 

Parents can teach their children the rudiments of music, even if not 
musicians themselves. 

Interesting to old and young, beginners and advanoed alike. 

Those intending to study music will find it to their advantage to play 
this game a while before beginning lessons 

Price 60 Cents. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




—THE- 

STUDENT’S TECHNICON. 

price sia. 


The inadequate results from technical exercises at the piano axe well known to piano players, and form 
the great barrier to a proper advancement in piano playing. 

Science, having investigated this 
subject, has discovered and can explain 
the reasons of such uneconomical re¬ 
sults, and can now supply at a cheap 
cost a better and more direct process 


for developing and enlarging the technical dexterity of the hand. 

Employed by eminent pianists in their teaching, and for their own per¬ 
sonal use. Hundreds of teachers testify that it is invaluable to both them¬ 
selves and their pupils. 

As this new method marks a most important reform in technical teach¬ 
ing, all piano players should make themselves acquainted with its principles 
by reading a lecture delivered by Mr. Brotherhood, at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
upon “Sensitive Piano Touch, and Ways and Means to its Acquire¬ 
ment,” sent free, on application to 

«J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

Sole Agent for the Brotherhood Technieon, 

307 and 309 Wabash Ave., 33 Maiden Lane, 

CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


THE TEACHER’S TECHNICON. 

PRICE $22.60. 

DISCOXT1TT TO TEACanaa 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 

FOR RAPIDLY GAINING THE NECESSARY TECHNICAL ABILITY FOR 

MODERN - - - PIANO - -’PLAYING. 
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THE ETUDE. 


HALLET & DAVIS’ 


PIANOS. 


More than 200 Pianos Sold to Schools 
and Colleges in 1891. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


BOSTOIT, 


ZMLA.SS. 


tech 

HENRY F. MILLER 

PIANOS. 

HENRY F. MILLER & SONS’ 

PIANO COMPANY, 

BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 

Manufactory, Wakefield, Mass. 



CATALOGUES FREE. 

323 TO 333 SO. CANAL STREET. 


LAWRENCE ORGAN IVIANUF’C CO., 

Manufacturers of the Original Famous 

SEVEN-OCTAVE LAWRENCE CONCERT GRAND ORGANS, 

established 1885 . 320 and 322 S. Tenth St, and 939 and 941 Walnnt St, EASTON, PA, U. S. A. 

- *>& -- - - 

have no stops, bnt are so con¬ 
fetti Effects by tbe use of two levers 
away with a complicated stop action, 
causes much trouble and annoy- 
is that of a handsome Upright 
of the Case, hitherto considered im- 
a remarkable resonating Pipe qual- 
Eeed Organs, and the most exquisite 
The Reeds are the best patented 
brilliant Allegretto or Staccato music 
the same as on a Piano. Beware of 
ment styled “Piano Organs” and 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Our Concert Grand Organs 

structed as to insure the Most Beau- 
operated by the knees. This does 
which often, through damp weather, 
ance. The appearance of the Organ 
lXano. By a peculiar construction 
possible, forming a qualifying box, 
ity is obtained, differing from all 
gradations of tone become possible, 
design, and voiced so that the most 
can be executed without difficulty, 
worthless imitations of this instru 
kindred names. 







Every Genuine Carpenter 


The Jno, Bergstrom Organ Mfg, Co 

BUILDERS OP 

PIPE ORGANS 


CHURCH 

CHAPEL 


COHCERT, 

CHAMBER, 


OFFICE, 205 TEMPLE COURT, 
FACTORY, 1627-1629 S. E. FIFTH STREET, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Catalogues and Estimates upon Application. 


Quality—First. 

Price—Second. 

^ I HAT’S what you want to remember when about 
1 to purchase an organ,—that’s the principle on 
which 90,000 Carpenter Organs have been 
constructed. If your local dealer does not sell them, 
write us direct; we can deal with you just as well 
as though you called at our factory, because we will 
send any organ you select on test trial and pay all 
freights if not perfectly satisfactory. No risk for 
you; that’s left to us. A catalogue can be had for 
the asking; it will give you some valuable informa¬ 
tion about GOOD ORGANS. 

E. P. CARPENTER CO, 

Organ Bears This Trade Mark. BRATTLEBORO, VT„ U. S. A. 



E. A REGISTERED IN UAJ’ATUIT OFFICE 



Chase Bros. Pianos. 



The Standard for Eicellenco and Daraltj. 

MANUFACTURED IN ALL STYLES OF 

GRANDS and UPRIGHTS 


■l. 




GRAM, SQUARE, art UPRIGHT 

ilaJ 




These Instruments have been before the Public for over 
fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 

UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 

Which establishes them as 

UNEQUALED 

—IN— 

Tone, Tort, Wortmrtip, and talitj! 

Every Piano Fully Warranted for 5 Years. 

WM. KNABE & CO., 

?^„ a “ d Jr 4 _ E - Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE. 

"S « h A 7 e ” near 20th St - NEW YORK. 
SIT Pennsylvania Ave, WASHINGTON D C 


CHASE BROS. PIANO CO., MnsicM^ 


Factories: Grand Rapids and Muskegon, Michigan. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogs. 


American College and Public School Directory. 

Send for Circular. j * 


THE VIOLIN WORLD. A Monthly Journal published in the interests 

- —— — --———— --— of String Instruments and their PI a 

scnption $1.00 per year; sample copies 10 cents each. Address Publishers 8 b ‘ 

TEE ZED YIOLILT WORLD 

13 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, - _ 7 


NEW YORK. 
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SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 

Landon’s Reed Organ Method. 

Price $1.50. By CHAS. W. LANDON. Foreign Fingering. 

This Method is something entirely new. Every piece 
is especially arranged for the Reed Organ. They are 
selected from the best composers. Each piece is copi¬ 
ously annotated, analyzed, and every possible help given 
the pupil as to the best way of practicing and learning it. 
Pieces are carefully graded. Every difficulty is first 
prepared in an easy and attractive form. The Reed 
Organ Touch is clearly explained (a hitherto neglected 
feature). Phrasing is successfully taught. The whys and 
wherefores of every point are clearly given. Many special 
and beautiful Reed Organ Effects are fully illustrated. 

Send for a Sample Copy, 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 

1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Technicon. 

A MECHANICAL APPLIANCE 

FOR THE 

Development of Piano Technic. 

Price, Teacher’s Size, - $22.50. 
Price, Student’s Size, - $12.00 


Liberal deduction to tbe profession. 

Send for circular giving full information. 
Address 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Portraits of Kreat Musicians. 

LIFE SIZE, 22 X 28 INCHES. 

Price $1.00. Postage and Tube, 10 cts. Extra. 
“ $5.00, with Frame, Antique Oak. 

Packed to go by Express at purchaser’s charge. 

The following are now ready:— 

BEETHOVEN, MENDELSSOHN, MOZAKT, 
WAGNER, HANDEL, CHOPIN, LISZT, 
SCHUBERT, AND HAYDN. 

OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 

The elegant portraits have given the greatest satisfac¬ 
tion wherever introduced. The former price for these 
was $4.50 each, without frame. Suitable for the most 
elegant Studio, Music Room or Parlor. 

Address THEO. PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA. 


fj ajlg Humbert of The Etude 


Unbound Volumes for 1886, 


$1.50, Postpaid. 
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These 

volumes contain from 18 to 20 dollars worth of music in 

each year. 

The various articles give a great amount of information 

of permanent value. 

It is a peculiarity of The Etude that its 


articles are of substantial and lasting worth. Address the Publisher, 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMUSING AND INSTRUCTIVE. 

MUSICAL AUTHORS. 

A GAME FOE EVERY MUSIC STUDENT. 

PRICE 35 CTS., POSTPAID. 


The game, which consists of 48 cards, can be played by 
any number of players. The object of the game is to 
impress on the mind of the players the important events 
in the lives of 48 composers and musicians. 

Address Publisher, 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOMETHING FOR EVERY PIANO PLAYER. 



FOR TUB 

PIANOFORTE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


ARRANGED IN PROGRESSIVE ORDER. 


There are few really good collections of easy in¬ 
structive music. This album will be welcome as 
supplying a need with most teachers. They are 
pieces intended to form the taste of the pupil. All 
are closely fingered and edited. We consider that 
the collection cannot be excelled for formative 
pieces. 


PALMEB’S 

PIANO PRIMER. 

15th EDITION. 


Notes and Remarks by such Musicians as Dr. 

VV.... Mason, Mr. Win. H. Sherwood, 

Mr. Albert R. Parsons, etc. 

It is concise ; it is exhaustive ; it is endorsed by most 
of the great American Pianists and teachers. Letters of 
commendation of it have been received from the most 
prominent musicians in more than twenty different 
States. It is adopted as a standard work in most of 
the Colleges in America. Its sales have been phenome¬ 
nal. Its price is very reasonable, viz.: In Cloth, em¬ 
bossed, $1.00; in Board covers, 75 cents, and in paper 
covers, 60 cents. Address 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT ST.. PHILAD'A. PA. 

Lessons in Musical History, 

BT 

JOHN COMFORT FILLMORE. 


Price $1.50, postpaid. 


A comprehensive outline of musical history from the 
beginning of the Christian era to the present time; espe¬ 
cially designed for the use of schools and literary insti¬ 
tutions. 

Address Publisher, 

Theodore Presser, 

1704 Chestnut Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

MUSICAL IQSAIOS. 


By W. F. GATES. 

PRICE - - 81.80- 


The very best sayings on mnsical topics, chosen 
from the highest rank of 


170 AUTHORS IN 600 QUOTATIONS. 


Every teacher—every student—should own Musical 
Mosaics. Instructive, practical, interesting and fasci¬ 
nating. 

As a presentation volume it cannot be excelled. 


AT EAST 16™ST near FIFTH AVE.N.Y 



IS THE OLO RELIABLE 

VIOLIN HOUSE OF 

AUGUST GEMUNDER<& SONS 

GEMflflDm dffT"vtajHS $ Gt/lftJjS- 

EXCHANGING. CATALOGUES. 


SELECTED 

CRAMER STUDIES. 

From the Von Biilow Edition. 

PRICE 81.50. FIRMLY BOUND. 

LIBERAL DEDUCTION TO THE PROFESSION. 

The Volume contains the choicest of the Von Biilow 
editions, which are published in sheet form, in four 
books. This abridged edition can be used in most cases 
for the complete work. Only the most difficult and un¬ 
important ones have been eliminated. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE ETUDE 


Arthur p, Schmidt, 

15* TRIMOflT ST., BOSTON. HISS., 

MUSIC PUBLISHER, 

80LK AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOB 

Henry Litolff, Brunswick, Germany; Edition Chanot 
(Violin Music), and the Vienna Conservatory 
Edition of the 

PIANOFORTE CLASSICS. 

New Compositions for the Pianoforte. 

nv 


BY 

CORN. GURLITT. 

Miniatures. Op. 172. 

20 Melodious PieceB in the 2d and 3d Grades. 
Bach 25 cents. 

Tender Blossoms. Op. 178. 

20 Easy Melodious Duets in the 1st Grade. 

25 to 40 cents each. 

Six Special Etudes. Op. 185. 
Characteristic Pieces in Etude Form. 3d Grade. 
Each 50 cents. 

a ? )0Ve si * 6,udes will be found very desirable for 
neclTl T- , EaCh Ctude i8 designed to enforce a 
LTptX n style. POlnt ’ ^ ’ he being written 

Velocity Studies. Op. 186. 

For Beginners, in the 2d Grade. 

Price $1.00. 

A fine set of very easy velocity studies for small 
hands; every teacher will use them when once they are 

Very First Studies. Op. 187. 

For Beginners in Pianoforte Playing. 

Price $1.00. 

studies from the very easiest to 
tion book VWy USeful ad J nn « any instruc¬ 

ts Sonatinas. Op. 188. 

evfry S teacL B r 0Da !l naS 8hould COffimend d self to 

Each 40 cents. 

New Compositions for the Pianoforte. 

By 

JOSEF LOW. 

Pianoforte Solos. 

P '5c).?!“! d ',.!!! tbe Carnival. (Fantaisie.) 

On’ 56?' N 618 ? £l (F nte de Salon.""(8B)".i”.60 

Four Bands. 

< 3i >.» 

Op. 662. In Sweet Repose, fa A\ 

Op. 563. Three Duets for Teacher and "p i ' 6 ° 
Piano parts on five notes. d PupiL 

No. 1. Emil’s Cradle Song, fl-2'1 

m 0, o' 2° the Restle ss Sea. (Barcarole Y7i*’ a? 

No 3. Gipsy Dance. (2 A) l . " 0 (1 2) •“ 

£ our National Dances. . . 

•Wo. 1. German Waltz. f3 At 

No. 2. French Gavotte. (3At'.. 

No. 3. Russian Cossack Dance. "(SB) .« 

No. 4. Spanish Madrilena. (3 B) .yj? 

ThT^cmnpose^Teems u> e ^MDsfpi? n tl, te i? ln ' Ca l 2 u ai'iti'es. 
writing popular and useful duets ^ h8PPy faCulty of 

A N y OF THESE PIECES SENT ON SELECTION, IF DESIRED 

Complete Graded Catalogue sent 
,ree u P°n application. 

Mall Orders solicited and promptly fi„ ed 
to all parts of the Country. 



lne Best, u not tne only, 

KNOWN TO 






FOR APRIL, 1893. 

The article by W. Waugh Lauder on the History and 
Development of the Hymn Tune (second installment). 

The conclusion of Wasielewski’s sketch of Corelli, the 
founder of the Roman Violin School. 

The conclusion of the article on Ihe Piute and Flute 
Playing, by Rowbotham. 

The CQmmentaries embrace the regular installment of 
the introduction to interpretation of Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Works, by Marx, and an analysis of the 
Aria, ‘-If with all your hearts,” from Elijah, con 
tinued from the March Review. 

The regular installment of the Graded Thematic Manual 
for Pianoforte Teachers, by Calvin B. Cady. 

Among the reviews of music will be found two of im¬ 
portance: Falstalf, the Dew opera by Verdi, and the 
celebrated organ works by Scheldt. 

Those Wishing the back numbers of The Music Review from 

MM ran b 891 ’ and a subscrl P tlon for one year dating from October, 
1892, can have both by sending $1.50. ’ 

^Regular subscription price is $1.00 per year. Single numbers 


PIANOFORTE PEDAGOGICS. 

touchIs 

TECHNIC. 

BY DR. WM. MASON. 

THEODORE PRESSER, 1704 Cfiestnnt St., 
Julia, Pa., 


IN FOUR BOOKS: 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY, Publisher, 

174-176 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 



In the selection of a Guitar 
or any other instrument, the 
purchaser must use exceeding 
care. Our instruments we gusr- 
antee to give satisfaction in 
every particular, and especially 
recommend our $10 and $16 
styles,—our own manufacture. 

VIOLIN OUTFITS, 

BANJOS f U the Iea<3in g “akes at 85, 

upwid * 8 ’ * 10 - » 12 ' “M20, 

Mandolins, Zithers, Flutes, Com* 

-in fact, everything in the line of Musical 
Instruments, at prices 20 to 60 per cent, lea, 
than a,ted by other dealer, for the same „J 
ity of goods. 4 

To Teachers and Students we make special 
terms, and it will pay YOU to write for our 
Illustrated Catalogue at once. 

F. H. GRIFFITH & CO. 

Mention 

" ; *-*• 11 02 Chestnut St,, Phila., Pa. 

. 


T t wo - Fiu V er Exercises 
(School of Touch). 

Sc<des Xbythmicallv 

Treated (School of Brilliant Passages). 

A Treaf^l> A rp€ ° 9ios R h V 1 h » Really 
treated (Passage School). 

FA rlyi^g: 8Ch °° l ° f ° CtUVe and 

PRICE OF EACH $1.00. 

THE ENTIRE SERIES OF 
Touch and Technic 

comprise an original system for the development 
a complete technic, from the beginner to the 

are^ An^T ^ distinguisbin g characteristics 

cal wofk w fwr ° f the PUpi1 ’ 8 mind *» techni- 
cal work, with the resultant rapid and thorough 

development; the application of accents thus 

thTleT g t" tfUe rhythm 5 " discr * m i n ating'touch 

tone —- 

practice that secures th ' e!,ystem of velocity 
speed of and 

the artistic and «• Whlcb 18 applied to 

in their estimation of the i dlffer greatl 7 
four inm „ ou , b S ”“ V * »' the 

cation in separate i .‘ m ’ and tbe PUbli- 

every one to select th e UmeS f 1S mtended to enable 

The value of the Prin^ 0 ^ 1 *" 4 ** 

Plied to Exercises is n 1 Ac centuation ap- 

■v« 

technics now contains m.r, 0, ^7* 'T 
tireless, as Dr. Mason was the *' NeVer ' 

ot the principle, no 

ingenious and thorough as his Q 80 

ence of the distinguished author whoTaf 
and a virtuosi by the Grace of God * 

wo7k e s h h a a V : 2Z. ° ffered ^ Ya Iuable 



FOR ANYTHING IN SHEET MUSIC, MUSIC BOOKS, OR MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, SEND 

TO THE PUBLISHER OF “THE ETUDE.” 


VOL. XI. 


THE ETUDE. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., APRIL, 1893. 


A Monthly Publication for the Teachers and Students of 
Music. 

Subscription Rates $1.50 per year (payable in advance). 

Single Copy, 15 cents. 

DISCONTINUANCE.—If yon wish the Journal 
stopped, an explicit notice must be sent ns by 
letter, otherwise, it will be continued. All arrear¬ 
ages must be paid. 

RENEWAL.—No receipt is sent for renewals. On 
the wrapper of the next issue sent you will be 
printed the date to which your subscription is paid 
up, which serves as a receipt for your subscription. 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




HOME. 

It is now decided that the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, will be, after all, used for Grand Opera. 

Mr. Oscar Hammerstein’s venture of furnishing opera 
in English, in New York, has failed because of adverse 
criticism. 

Mr. Arthur Friedheim is achieving success with his 
piano recitals in New York. The critics concede him 
rare powers. 

The only appearance of Paderewski in chamber 
music was at Madison Square Garden, with the Adam- 
owski Quartet. 

Paderewski played for the first time with orchestra, 
in New York, this season, with the Damrosch Orchestra 
on March 11th. 

Dr. Crowe, organist of St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, 
has written a Te Deum, uniting the Palestrina and An- 
geliean schools. 

Four of the largest Eastern piano manufacturers 
have withdrawn from the World’s Fair, and have decided 
to make no exhibit. 

Madame Marchesi thinks America must be a crude 
country, because American girls come to her, as she 
says, devoid of taste. 

A school for the cultivation of church music, accord¬ 
ing to the Gregorian method and Palestrina, has been 
opened in New York. 

Mr. Henry T. Finck, the eminent critic, has now in 
the Scribner press a two-volume life of Wagner. It is 
critical as well as biographical. 

“The Realm of Music” is the title of a new book 
by Louis C. Elson, consisting of a series of essays upon 
musical subjects. It is highly spoken of. 

Henri Marteau, the violin virtuoso, has made so pro¬ 
nounced a success that he has been re-engaged for a sea¬ 
son of fifty concerts, beginning next October. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., APRIL, 1893. 


It is said that a certain conservatory of music in Ger¬ 
many insists upon its students taking two hours’ physical 
exercise daily, and reprimands those who do not. 

A cablegram from Berlin announces that Richard Bur- 
meister has scored a decided success as a pianist com¬ 
poser. He received eight recalls from a Berlin audience. 

Good piano music is plenty in New York, as Schar- 
wenka. Friedheim, Paderewski are giving recitals, and 
Franz Rummel has recently arrived, flushed with his 
European successes. 

At a concert in celebration of Pope Leo XIII’s 
Golden Episcopal Jubilee, four numbers of Palestrina’s 
music were given d capella by five hundred especially 
drilled church singers. 

At a recent meeting of the American Music Society, 
W. H. Sherwood. George N.Chadwick, Ad. M. Foersler, 
Dudley Buck, and Arthur Foote were elected vice-presi¬ 
dents. An imposing array 1 

It is rumored that Arthur Nickisch resigns the con- 
ductorship of the Boston Symphony Orchesra at the 
close of this season, to take a iike position in Europe. 
It will be a great loss to American music. 

Mr. Geo W. Chadwick, an American composer, has 
aroused a Boston audience to extreme enthusiasm by 
his “ Pbceuix Expirans,” a hymn for chorus, solo 
voices, and orchestra. It is said to be a work of genius. 

Quite a war has been raging among American 
pianists concerning the value of the methods, etc , of 
the very celebrated Viennese piano teacher, Theodor 
Leschestizky. It has apparently been settled by a letter 
from Paderewski, highly commending him. 

foreign. 

Verdi’s “Falstalf” is to be given in Rome, Genoa, 
Venice, Trieste, and Vienna. 

A concert was recently given at the Leipsic Conser¬ 
vatory on the Janko key-board. 

Hans Richter begins his London concerts on June 
5th, and continues them until July 10th. 

A new life of Rubinstein has been brought out at 
Leipsic. It deals more with his life than his career. 

Adelina Patti has been coldly received in “ La Tra- 
viata ’’ at La Scala. Her voice is not what it was; so the 
report says. 

The success of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s new opera, 
“ Haddon Hall,” is expected to have a beneficial influ¬ 
ence upon English musical art. 

Hans von Bulow is said to be much benefited by the 
treatment he has undergone, and it is also said he may 
soon resume his musical work. 

A concert for the benefit of the Berlin Home for 
English and American teachers took place, March 8th, at 
the Singakademie. Eminent artists took part. 

A grand celebration of the death of Orlandus Lassus 
will be given in 1894 at Mons, where he was born, and 
where he also died. Great preparations are already 
making. 

Mrs. Emma Eames Story, whose success in Grand 
Opera last season will be remembered, has created a 
home for musical and artistic people at her receptions in 
Paris. 


NO. 4. 


A pianistic duel has been waging in B-rlin between 
Rosenthal, the wonderful technician, and D'Albert. 
Rosenthal held the crowds, while D'Albert has won the 
musicians. 

Tiie latest reports confirm the rumors of the success 
of Verdi’s latest opera, “Falstalf” Tne house w is 
crowded and the applause tremendous. Both music 
and libretto are highly praised. 

A meeting of French composers, presided over by M. 
Gounod, met lately in Paris to discuss the advisability of 
introducing the new instruments, the pedal-clarinet and 
tuba horn, into the orchestra. A number of experiments 
were made, and the verdict was favorable to the new 
instruments. 


A MUSIC TEACHER’S EXPERIENCES. 

BY JAMES M. TRACY. 

Part I. 

There are some things in the musical world that are 
both laughable and provoking. We meet with them in 
the east, but not so often nor in so exaggerated form as 
in the west. There is much simplicity and ignorance in 
musical matters displayed by many people a hundred 
miles away from any large city, and it is not surprising 
to find so much of it here, five hundred miles removed 
from a musical centre. Let me cite a few instances, not 
for amusement, but out of pity, that such ignorance 
exists. The parties are not to blame ; the blame comes 
on those who have instructed them thus, and strange to 
relate, there are many of them within a few miles of this 
capital city. 

A bright, smart, good looking young woman came in 
my office the other day, and before I had time to look up 
from a lesson l was giving, inquired, 

“ Are you Mr.— ” 

“ Yes, is there anything I can do for yon 7 ” 

“ I want a lesson now ; I came to stay six weeks, have 
no time to waste, and my parents expect me to accom¬ 
plish a great deal in that time.” 

“ Have you ever taken many lessons? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Do you play much ? ” 

“Yes, quite a good deal.” 

“ Have you brought your ticket from the office ?” 

“No I” 

“ I cannot give you a lesson till you do so—the rule is 
inflexible.” 

“ But—my trunk is not here yet, and my money is in 
it.” 

“Very well, you will have to wait till that arrives. 
Come in again.” 

“ I can’t wait, I must have a lesson right now.” 

Well, my curiosity was aroused and I took the young 
lady in hand. She knew very little indeed, as I expected, 
but she was faithful to the end of her six weeks, though 
she went away without having learned one piece. She 
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Questions anfi J^nswei^s. 

[Our subscribers are invited to send in questions for this depart¬ 
ment. Please write them on one side of the paper only, and not 
with other things on the same sheet. In Every Case the 
Writer’s full Address must be Given, or the questions will 
receive no attention. In no case will the writer’s name be printed 
to the questions in The Etude. Questions that have no general 
interest will not receive attention.] 

B. F. L.—“Marcel,” the name of the martial arrangement of 
Luther’s Hymn, published in the March Etude, is the name of the 
“ Hero ” in the opera of the Huguenots, in which the choral is intro¬ 
duced. 

A. E. S.—The graded course of piano studies by W. S. B. Mathews, 
are perhaps, the best you can select for grades 1, 2, 3. It is rapidly 
being adopted by teachers. The sixth grade, which contains some of 
Cramers’ studies, is nearly completed. 

L. S. B.—Any way of playing the glissando will be satisfactory 
which affords a smooth effect. Ascending glissandos can be done 
with the back of the third, fourth, or second finger, or occasionally 
by the hall of the thumb—the latter being perhaps lesB usual. De¬ 
scending glissandos can be done with the thumb-nail (or the fleshy 
part immediately above the nail), but care must be taken not to per¬ 
mit the nail to rattle upon the keys. It is also possible to play glis¬ 
sandos in octaves, the outer side of the fifth finger and the ball of 
the thumb for ascending, and the ball of the fifth finger and then 
all of the thumb in descending. The first condition of a good glis¬ 
sando is to have the first joint of the finger held in a flexible, elastic 
condition. If it he held rigidly glissando is very difficult, and is apt 
to abrade the skin of the finger. W. S. B. M. 

L. F.—The reason that fourths, fifths and eighths are perfect is 
this, they do not change their character by inversion ; thus : If you 
invert a perfect fourth (C F) it becomes a perfect fifth (C F). Take 
any other interval, for instance a major second (C D), upon inversion 
it becomes a minor seventh, i. e. (D, C). The F, C in the first case 
belong to the key of F, but in the second case the D, C do not be¬ 
long to the key of D, it should be C sharp, and in that lies the dif¬ 
ference of the two. Carry these principles out in fifths and octaves, 
and you will find that upon inversion the perfect intervals do not 
change from one key to another while all imperfect intervals do. 
There is also an acoustic reason which we have not here space to 
enter into. 

The word “Tetrachord ’* comes from the Greek, Tetra, meaning 
four, and chord = string. 

“Paderewsky ” is pronounced “ Pad-e-ref-sky.’ ; 

L. P. A.—The normal position of the forearm aDd wrist in play¬ 

ing the elastic touch, is the usual level for playing, i. e., with the 
wrist perhaps about an inch above the’ keys. But there is a con¬ 
stant tendency toward stiffening the wrist in holding the first tone, 
and often the wrist is gradually elevated until it forms an arch over 
the keys. In the earlier stages of this practice all high positions of 
the wrist are to be distrusted, as prima facie indications of rigidity. 
And it will be useful now and then to practice with the wrist below 
its normal position, in order to assure control of it. This is the 
explanation of the apparent contradictions referred to. In the 
earlier stages of learning any exercise, rules have to be observed, as 
protection against faulty positions or conditions. Later, any posi¬ 
tion will be permissible which convenience suggests in playing the 
passage or producing the effect. W. S. B. M. 

B—The velocity forms of scales in Yol. n, “Touch and Technic,” 
are directed to be practiced with the hands separately in order to 
give the left hand as much attention as the right, which will not 
often be the case when both hands are playing. But the forms in 
thirds, sixths, and contrary motion are somewhat advanced, and 
are of course intended to be played with both hands at the same 
time—otherwise, there would not be any thirds, sixths, or contrary 
motion. Moreover, the forms in which the hands play alike must 
also be played with both hands together, as soon as the details 
of the hands separately have been mastered. The object of these 
forms is to render both hands alert, quick, and able to play with 
neatness and celerity, and at the same time with bravoura. There¬ 
fore the separate practice of the hands must be regarded as prepara¬ 
tory only, with the exception, however, that the preparation has to 
be done over and.over daily, to the end of the chapter. W. S. B. M. 

M. A.—The clinging legato touch is directed to be practiced at first 
in a super-legato form, in which for a time both tones are heard 
together. Later, when the habit of pressing upon the keys has been 
acquired, it is directed to discontinue the super-legato, and play the 
tones exactly legato, without overlapping. See page 11, Sec. 12, 
for the first way, and page 12, Sec. 12 for the second way. In the 
two-finger exercise the clinging legato is applied to the connection 
of tones by means of the same two fingers used over and over again. 
But inasmuch as the same exercise is applied to each pair of fingers 
in turn, it results in affording the necessary preparation for playing 
the scales in this touch. The extreme form of clinging legato (in 
which the tones actually overlap) is used only as a preparation. 
The normal form of the clinging legato, in which the tones exactly 
join without overlapping, the touch being accompanied with con¬ 
siderable clinging pressure, is applicable to serious melodies, where 
depth and earnestness are the qualities of prime importance. When 
the movement is quickened, the pressure becomes less and less. 

W. S.B.M. 

M. E.—The top of the pendulum and not the bottom is set at the 
figure in using the Maelzel metronome. 

M. S. — Replying to your question as to how soon scales and 
arpeggios should be given to beginners, the answer would depend 
somewhat on the beginner. Scales and arpeggios are the alphabet 
of music, and if the beginner was from a family in which music was 
a familiar tongue, and the beginner herself was apt at understand- 
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ing and expressing herself in tones, she might be introduced to the 
scales for their theoretical value after she had become able to play 
well some of the simpler movements of Beethoven, Schubert and 
Chopin. But if the beginner found music a foreign tongue, scales 
and arpeggios should be postponed for some years, till the love of 
art had been engrafted and something better than a “ pretty piece ” 
could be appreciated. The practice of scales and arpeggios as finger 
exercises on the a-b ab, b-a ba principle, should never be introduced 
till it is necessary to prepare the pupil for an ordeal before a Board 
of Examiners, for a certificate. 

2. Plaidy’s Technics, also, should be avoided as carefully as their 
legitimate consequences; viz.: pianist’s cramp, and thumping. In 
these days, when Liszt, Kullak, Mason and Sherwood have taught us 
that piano playing is chiefly a matter of wrist management, and 
has comparatively little to do with the fingers per se, and when we 
can turn to the technicon to do for us far better in one-tenth of the 
time, all the desirable things that ever were gotten from the Plaidy 
Technics, it is to be hoped that the latter will soon be consigned to 
“innocuous desuetude.’* H. G. H. 

1. —Concerning the cure of stage fright in a pianist, it should be 

mastered exactly as piano technique is to be mastered—a little at a 
time. The first thing is to be sure you can play at all. Upon this 
point you seem not to have difficulty. Next you should take one 
friend or two, at a time, and play to them. Next you may introduce 
in connection with a trusted friend two or three persons with whom 
you are not so well acquainted, but whom you have no reason so think 
as competent as yourself as pianists. Take your friend close to your¬ 
self and the piano; play to her, tell her what you are going to play 
and what you think about it, and strive to fill yourself bo full of your 
friend and your music as to drive out all thought of the others present. 
When you can manage five in your audience with confidence, ask 
each to bring a friend and try to face ten, still keeping your friend 
near you to act as a foil. Stage fright is a form of bashful ness, 
which again is a form of self-conceit—an idea that your own self or 
doings are of such overwhelming importance as to be the center of 
all thought and observation for the time being. The cure lies in 
getting your own mind occupied with something that is not fright¬ 
ful, trying to direct attention to that, and associating yourself with 
no more of the frightful element than you can meet and overcome. 
By facing what you can conquer you gain strength for greater vic¬ 
tories. H. G. H. 

H. H. C—(a) The best concert pianists require an action that is at 
once delicate and elastic. They do not desire a weak, unresponsive 
touch. To a good pianist, playing on a perfect action, the piano 
seeems alive under his fingers. Thalberg says it seems as if he 
were caressing velvet. An action that taxes and tries his fingers, and 
obtrudes itself on his attention, is the concert player’s detestation. 
Some variation exists as to the actual amount of resistance offered 
by the key. Mdme. Bloomfield Zeisler likes a very deep touch. 
Friedheim, whose bravoura is dazzling, likes a heavy touch. Aus 
der Ohe and Joseffy use and prefer the ordinary regulatirg of a 
Stein way grand. 

(6) A piano belonging to the French school of piano-making has 
usually a lighter action than one belonging to the German school. 
Within these limits the touch is not a sign of excellence. But a 
weak or a clumsy action are equally objectionable. 

(c) Pupils should practice on pianos with a direct, responsive, 
even touch. They can obtain strength by resorting to the Brother¬ 
hood Technicon. The piano is made for music, not gymnastics. 

(d ) The only house in America that makes every part of its 
piano (except the strings), is that of Steinway & Sons. 

C. E. F.—Transposition is a practical branch of harmony. There 
are some musicians who memorize by “ the musical impression ” 
method, who can play memorized pieces in any key. But most all 
students and musicians have to read and calculate by intervals 
from the written to the other key. For instance, if you wish to 
play the piece a whole step lower than in the written piece, then 
every tone must be exactly a whole step below, using such accident¬ 
als as will bring this about. It requires a great deal of practice with 
most students before they can transpose easily. A knowledge of 
harmony is very necessary. 0. W. L. 

A. M. W.—It is hardly possible to become an accomplished organist 
without a teacher; there are many points connected with the use of 
the stops that cannot be learned from books. Stamer’s Organ School 
is about the best for beginners, the explanations and examples in it 
being clear and explicit. As to the length of time it would require 
to master the organ, particularly if attempted without a teacher, it 
is absolutely impossible to say ; everything depends on the aptitude 
and industry of the student. 

E. L. F.—Sf., abbreviation for Sforzatoor Sforzando, refers to the 
single beat over which it is placed. Rfz., abbreviation for Rinsfor- 
zando, applies to a phrase covering several beats; in other words, 
Sf. is equivalent to A; Rsf. to —«==r r: T T— 

E. J.—1. In Mendelssohn’s “ Spring Song” (No. 30 of the ** Songs 
Without Words”) the small notes are best played with the count and 
then released instantly. In the second measure the A in the bass 
(third count) comes with the D of the melody. If the small notes 
before it are not played with it they should be waved so rapidly that 
the four notes are nearly simultaneous. In measure 17, play the 
grace note G # of the melody with the F ft and release it instantly. 

2. In Chopin’s Waltz, Op. 34, No. 3, if you have to wave the first 
chords of the bass in the introduction, do it with extreme rapidity, 
and let the upper note be simultaneous with the chord for the right 
hand. 

3. A metronome mark (J = 182) means that the weight is to be 
placed at 132, and that beat stands for the length of a quarter note. 
But the direction is misprinted in the work yon refer to. The 
second nocturne of Chopin should be marked ^ = 132. 

J. C. F. 


N. M.—“Caclioucha” is pronounced Kah-tsh'oo-tshah; i. the 
ch is soft in both syllables. 

E. B. D.—1. The “ up-arm ” touch is a push from the fingers. 
Place the tip of the middle finger lightly on any key (say E), let the 
wrist sink as far down as it will go, all the joints being loose, and all 
the muscles and nerves in complete repose. Now lift the wrist sud¬ 
denly, as high as possible, allowing the whole weight of the arm to 
come on the tip of the middle finger. The knuckle (metacarpal) 
joints will flex loosely as the hand is pushed forward. You will 
thus produce a powerful tone by pure pressure without a blow, and 
it will be pure in quality. J. C. F. 

2. The mark Ped. always refers to the right-hand or damper 
pedal. It can be used in pp as well asinjf passages. The office of the 
damper pedal is to sustain tones, not to make them louder. It is 
not a “ loud ” pedal. You will find this subject admirably treated 
in the fourth volume of Mason’s “Touch and Technic.” J. C. F. 

A. M. S.—The length of thumb on the keys depends on the shape 
of the hand, on whether the hand is in a position to require all the 
fingers to be up among the black keys, and, perhaps, on other con¬ 
ditions. It is often best to extend the thumb on the key far enough 
so that the end will press down the next key at will. Thus two 
tones may be made legato by means of the thumb alone. J.C. F. 

Mrs. C. D. A.—1. The confusion in your mind with regard to the 
“ derivation ” of the seventh chords, etc., is due to an ambiguous use 
of the term. In the arpeggio exercise of Vol. Ill of “Touch and 
Technic” tbe different chords may be said to be “ derived ’’ from 
the original dim. seventh chord by purely mechanical means. That 
is, if you move one or more fingers to the right or left of their origi¬ 
nal position you get a new chord, which may be a dominant seventh, 
a secondary seventh, an augmented f, or what not. But these chords 
are not “derived ” from the original chord in the sense in which we 
use that term in harmony. On the contrary, the dim. seventh is 
derived from thedom. seventh by adding a minor ninth to the latter 
and omitting the root. 

2. Chords which have two black keys and one white one should 
always employ the thumb on the white key in arpeggio, unless there 
is some special reason to the contrary. 

3. A dominant seventh is a dissonant chord, because it is impossi¬ 

ble to rest on it as a point of repose. The major and minor chords 
are the only concords, or consonant chords. The term “perfect 
chord ” is not in use. J. C. F. 

A. B.—Kjerulf is pronounced Kya'-roolf. J. C. F. 

E. L. S.—My own belief is that Mr. Sherwood is right in advising 
that the wrist be turned outward somewhat in scale passages. 
“When doctors disagree,” decide for yourself as well as you can. 
u Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.” J. C. F. 


GENERAL FAULTS- 


The following are the general faults to be found in 
Pianoforte playing:— 

1. Want of accuracy (playing false notes). 

2. Playing too rapidly or too slowly. 

3. Indistinctness of execution (caused mostly by bad 

fingering). 

4. Giving notes and rests their wrong value. 

5. Thumping. 

6. Skimming (missing notes and weakly playing). 

7. Want of evenness in the motion of the hands. 

8. Weak octave and shake playing. 

9. Using pedals when not required. 

10. Lack of feeling and expression. 

11. Inattention to rhythm and phrasing. 

12. Exaggeration of accent marks. 

13. Altering the terms of expression given by the 

composer. 

14. Interpolating strange runs and chords. 

15. Neglecting force-marks. 

16. Unskillful playing of ornaments and abbrevia¬ 

tions. 

17. Not comprehending the character of the music 

played. 

All these faults should be diligently avoided. A stu¬ 
dent who is desirous of making satisfactory progress 
should ever be on the watch for errors, and immediately 
use the utmost effort of mind and hand to avoid their re¬ 
currence. 

Before commencing the practice of a piece of music, 
the pupil should look carefully through it, and request 
the teacher to explain each and every term, mark of ex¬ 
pression, abbreviation, and ornament as they occur. It 
is also the imperative duty of the teacher to be quite sure 
that the pupil clearly understands at what tempo (time) 
the piece of music should be played, what measure is 
given, so as to know where the regular accents occur, 
where the irregular accents have to be played as shown 
by phrase and emphasis marks, the various strength of 
those accents, also the different degrees of force marked 
throughout the piece. A forte passage should not be 
rendered fortissimo, and a pianissimo passage should be 
played more softly than a piano passage. 

With reference to the suggestion I have made for 
pupils to question the teacher, I would remind both the 
former and the latter that a pupil is less likely to for¬ 
get an answer given to a question (the mind being then 
in a receptive mood) than to remember much of the in¬ 
struction given by the teacher when the mind is unpre¬ 
pared for the reception of matter with which it is unac¬ 
quainted W. H. Webbe. 
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WILSON G. SMITH, 

th\ g en^,ru^cZS ,0 V r0m ar ' i8t8 l ,’ CritiC8 ’ and 

A m „ ■ sicai puoiic. He is one who represents 

A wXon gTI"' "Y ' 8 m08t » d ™nced state 
. .i,/.’ s ™»h was born at Elyria. Ohio. Delicate 

bad intended "hi m^to* eolleglate education his parents 
the pubbe schools of^lLT^' ^/^duateS from 
indulged his taste for lit ® vela “d, and, having since 
he isfoda^a manof efn re ,n ' t8 various branches, 
attainments. His essays “which' J . exceptl0nal literary 
time to time in tl,f y ?’ wblch have appeared from 

country, command thlTi'JhvZt “ U3ica l j° urna ! s of the 
the profession. h gh teem and appreciation of 

pated ?h”t h he would' 1 < ; ducation ' whi ' e it was not antici- 
progressed c.™,..,*“ lt * k l&XSjgtSi 



««i. 'tar. b, “.■.‘ipflVf '&% S ’ 6 ’ ’\ Cn 

other musicians, impressed w .h ,1 Smger ’ who, with 
his early comp’osufons LonL 80me of 

abroad for further anistin J ”'1 a d Tlse d him to go 
went to Berl,rX r a ; , ; i l ,,C r ; r Ir; e,0 r ent ' Ia =880 he 
pursuing his studies under sueh’m^f 3 numb SI of years, 
wenka, Mo-zkowski, and'Oscar Raif®™ M Kle1 ’ Schar ’ 

former^home, ^devoting^lfis ^ne CieVe ' a " d ' Ohio, his 
literary work, and a large class of uU /a com P 08It,on . 

works, „ow numbering over'three h,md d £ Up,ls ’ , His 
instrumental, have received th« ® dred ’ vocal an d 
most distinguished artis I nf l endorsement of the 
them known to the Duwt Lh® ^ who have “ ad e 
performances in concert. Profession by frequent 

Among American composers Mr c m ;,w 
perhaps, the one most frequently fJLil h 8 n ? me 18 > 

mrnrnes ofour best vocal »n,T-.d u P° n the pro- 

Speaking of the characteristics o"f M U r m wfh POaCert,8t8- 
tions, a prominent New Ynr-t • • Smith s composi- 
“Of a thorough technical knowfd ^ aDd C - rit ’ C writes : 
many, Mr. Smith makes h , f k D ao ? ,ded S«’ acquired in Ger- 
gtft, melody; the consequence a^hat Uu ^ hea - v ? nly 
are appreciated and admired alike ht C °™P 0aitlorls 
amateurs. His con W „Z! by mu8l cians and 

monies natural, though^moderrf^- 8, Way8 g° lear ’ bishar- 
betng effective without at anv timeV’ 6 ° f eounter P°int 
Poetic refinement, elTUtsim^L T"* obtra8i ^- 
ciseness and directness ek™. l - y ’ a °n master| y con- 
written. Equally X, an t C a e n Z n 3,1 that he baa 

antry. his works owe tc V ‘ r0m aballowness and ped- 
ful and original talentandTrn cor ? bina,io n of a grace- 
they enjoy.’’ and 8ohd sc ' eD « the popularity 

the Proceedings 8 of^he Ohio 0 Sr D t ent i Y 1 l active Partin 

Teachers' Associations Du°ring' m 8 \f l tioMl Music 
dent of the former organization 8 Idtr be was Presi- 
ln ? held at Cleveland under his 13 d a . nnuaI meet ' 

.°, f tb T most brilliant and successfuMn‘ ? t n° n WaS 0ne 
the National Association Mr a 8 -la! . U , 8 bistory. I n 

official positions, and won for hTmllinl 11 ® d im P ortarit 
^leagues by his capable and unostentaUoufmanag^ 

appears bVt h seVo e m U in 3 pOwfc n as n a CIeVe - IaD t: Mr- Smith 

mg. like his compositions, shows th? bUt ^ p,ay - 

poetio and artistic nature. While still a Ue 8pirit of a 
has had a brilliant career and ' P ® ’ f y0UD f? man - be 

him in the art which he has chJsen ^ yet awai ts 
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presentation to the world Tho ™‘V™™,' 0 " 8 its 

tor have no sooner nut 'the fin' P L- f6r and the 8cul P- 
works than they are at once in a st mf toT eS ^ the ' r 
and appreciated. But the labors of it! be ““derstood 

usel^s.r'hi'eroglyphkjI'Onld'he^ 'h®™!^ 0 ™^ 8 ^™ 8881 ®^ 
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WOELD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

BULLETIN OP EXPOSITION CONCERTS TO JULY 28TH. 

May V>th, Monday .—Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Music Hall. 

May With, Tuesday .—Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Music Hall. 

June 1th, Wednesday; June 8th, Thursday, June 
Oth. Friday.—Festival by representative choral societies 
of the Eastern States. Three concerts in Festival Hall; 
massed chorus of 2000, orchestra of 200, organ, and 
eminent soloists. 

PROGRAMME. 

7. Cantata, “Festo Ascensionis Christi ”. .Bach 

s ■' Fn ?e h j, n Egypt ” Selections. lia art cl. 

;^ 8aU “j. ::::±bf££n. 

ChCfrom Act III,}“ Die Mei8ter8 “ger. Wagner. 

t-,/ Une Monday. Indianapolis Festival Asaocia- 
hon, conductor, F. X Arens; and Cleveland Vocal 
Society, conductor, Alfred Arthur. Music Hall. 
vJ U Z^ lh l- TueSday -T^- Paul and Minneapolis Cho- 
HalI A nS ’ conductor > S - A. Baldwin. Music 

?} st ’ Wednesday, June 22 d, Thursday: June 
23d, Friday.— Festival by first section of representative 

nTe t rvi; et Hl,, 0ftheW rL rn States ' Th?eTconcerts 
n Festival Hall; massed chorus of 1500, orchestra of 
200, organ, and eminent soloists. 8tra 01 

O, „ TT PROGRAMME. 

21. Utrecht Jubilate”.... 

oo ? a i ntPaul .'’First Part"".';'.!. ■■■—mndel. 

of. A Stronghold Sure” .hiendclvsohn. 

Selections from “Lohengrin”.. ■■Bach. 

ii. u Judas Maecabieus,” Selections . Vagner. 

•Requiem Mass,” Selections . . 

. Berlioz . 

Brahm’ff “ A GmlfnVqukmM in Mumc Hall of 

A S -- naU Fe8tiVal 

Society: o BmS?'NY nCert i n M U8 >c Hall by Arion 
July 1th, Friday jllh Zt'T’ V t , hurCla 88 <m. 
day —Concerts in Music Hall bv N °'v ? 10 ^’ ^ oa ~ 

lilh. ee,ro.,(;w ; J,.!. 

five choral societies of the Western ° f I?P resen ta- 
certs in Festival Hall; massed Ihl ^ Three con ' 
of 200 > o^an, and eminent^soloist^ 8 '° f 15 °°’ ° rchestra 

12. “Utrecht Jubilate„ ^‘° GRAMM E. 

13 “ASi‘Io^ a 'v, l '’iu P 'i rst Part...."";;"". . 

' sefeetio"" 8 ld Sure ”.. > 1 ^ 1 ^. 

Saturday^ Concern^ ^Festival H ifh’' Ju ' y m > 
Un }°? o* Swedish Societies. by American 

by United ^ScamfinaS ^oSie^inF^f n~ Fe3tiva l 
Septemukr.—D urine thlo 1 68 ? Bestipal Hall. 

Saens, of Paris, and D r . A Camille Sa int 

w.I visit the Exposition, conducS®™®,’ ° f E ^ la '>d, 
of their own choral and ino, g everal Programmes 
Festival Hall and Music HalT^lCs W ° rk / in both 
also appear as organist and in chamber "onceS 08 ^ 

orchestral m, , , '. ttlre Exposition period m -h./ Kegular 

in Festival Hah an 1 US '° HaI h daily po,m°ar 'If 6 semi -»eekly 

be announced ' A ° rgim recita,s - SfMehmbeJmSsfc^J 

fta,.«nro r ;tro~ i ;S8:" ta performed durioe the 

28ih, and Beethoven’s Ninth b ’ . n ^uueHthand 
soloists engaged for these peril, Ph ° Dy ' A ®ong the 
Ll ? yda " d .Myron W. Whitne^ DC ® 8 are Edwa rd 
In addition the following works ■ 

By Professor John K. Paine-II ™ ~ 

Music to “ ffldipus Tyra'nnus - 

‘‘lnrd M Frti fo %°t es L ra ' 

Symphony No. 1 “g nr |° r 9, rcbestra - 
George W. Chadwick-- P g ' 

Symphony No. 2. in B Flat 
Overture, “Melpomene.” ' 

Arthur Foote ; 'l Pboenix Kx Pirans.” 

sSSSSfor ariosi Rinii “J.” 

Geo 


Arthur Bird:— 

Suite for Orchestra. 

Harry Rowe Shelly:— 

Suite for Orchestra. 

Ad. M. FoerBter: — 

Festival March for Orchestra. 

Compositions by E. A. McDowell, Templeton Str¬ 
and Frank Vander Stucken will also be performed. *’ 

f Theo. Thomas, Musical Dirertnr 
Bureau of Music: j Wm. L. Tomlins. Choral h: rector 

I George H. Wilson, Secretary ° ’ 
March 2,1893. ’ ‘ 3eLrelar 7/- 

In addition to the concerts announced for Mar 
June the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
rosch, conductor, will give two concerts in Music UaH 
on May 19th and 20th. The Apollo Club, of Chita™ 
wil give performances of Handel’s “ Messiah ’ 

Hth and 28th, and of Bach’s “ Saint Matthe* Passim ” 

on June 16th and 30th. °8ion, 

Following the festival in July of the second section of 
representative Western choral societies, then- w II h„ 
given ,n the Music Hall symphony concerts. in Jiu.lTnU the 
Ninth of Beethoven, and in F’estival Hall W , . , p nn 
certs, conducted by Hans Richter. ' E 0 

Engagements for band music have been made with 
Gilmores Band for September, and will, tl, j / 
the Thirteenth Regimentof New York City I’ VTt’.ne^ 
conductor, for October. y r ' ' ,ln e»i 

thJl n Bui - eaU of Music has concluded arrangem. r.ts with 
thejollowmg organizations , 0 appear during E?£ 

New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter P rnseh 
conductor, two concerts during the month of M h ’ 

June. 0 ** 8 M “ ,ar7 B “” d dur ' ng the monlhH °f May and 

j, E ;'* l ® , .? nati Military Band, conductor, Michael Brand 

TlTe ® M n r r ® P ® n ri0d of ,h " Exposition nd ’ 

Cl icago Military Band, conductor, Adolph I 

during the entire period of the Exposition. g ’ 


BEETHOVEN’S LAST COMPOSITION. 


mMuscHp°8 e'nablMhim < to*thro Tl ° f 

ble number of vexed ona«;« h K U ° n tt co "’"b*ra- 
aud his labors', rives an S'^^ 1 "? ,h " ( ~ 8 ^ 
three of Beethoven’s nlll v "* °P>nion com , ruing 
been called his last P sltlODS > eacb of which has 

■b!pi£;?^" < "iaj5Vi“ a ri ”« '■ *-j.„ f„, 

under the title ‘‘l erntx by Schlesiriger, in Berlin, 
composition Beethove^ ^oofT. 6 ®! Mu8ica| e ” This 
album of a friend durimr j 0 ?" r, b ut ed to the hoil , nir 
the Sonata, Opus iOfi t J “ y ' 818 ' before the fi: le of 

,iu * 

doubt the na ast of Beeth'oven’s co'' 6 "®’' ^ pus ,:!0 ’ < 8 no 
original form. ThJ nponmons published in 
the month of Novembe^TfiL®^ Ue , wa * completed during 
nous to Beethoven's death. " ’ about f “ ur “onlhs pre- 

O m a j ° r ^fo r the";!! a no °p u b° i b )f ?? nti ® B * d is a piece in 

Eo ” in Vienna, P whh\fff*n ed,n ,8 ?« b y Diabell, & 

‘Ludwig Van Beethovenk I 7'?? ,1,le an(l notice: 
Sketch of the Quintette which'nisK i'i' 8 ',® n Conce P tlon - 
Beethoven and have nurchL H b f I- 4 C °' ordl “ re ' 1 of 
^^W£^ d °f 1Q h,s es,a,f> ” The 
Dtabelli & Co. have P u g n 28 ’ ann o J828, says : 

Position, the sketch fol a d „ Bee, u OVen ’ 8 la8t com ’ 
November, 1826 but n.I q lntet , tp > which was begun in 
Or thirty bars.”’ This f, , ]rt bc than twenty 

a . quintette, but i n the form h r n °‘ been Published as 
Piano. It i 8 certain that it / trans criptions for the 
ember 1826, about the slme ,7™ com P 08 ed during Nov- 
t 1 ^’;^' 1 becomes ofinteres ^o 6 M the . fina ieof Opus 
. Probably %*&«**-. a8Certam WhiCh ° f th ® 
y 8hed by Diabelli in'lsKV“ ', hat ,he ske tch pub- 

tdea t hongh the evidence which eeth °r n ’ 8 ,a9t 
Purely circumstantial I n ?' V. confir ms this belief is 

“ ta»rl«K it..i , , r Si., B “"roro» dKo, l « 

md LK' 1 ? 1 •*’»«. i, tit “ ~W«I for,. 1” 
f«btatad,iag*~ 


held jo 

-in pSSrS,r"» ‘I *-tea s r b *y 

240 Wabast d A r ® 88 ’ W - 8. B {{ be „ made "ext mor 

'abash Ave., Chicago. M heW3 > Principal 
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SOMETHING FOE PUPILS. 


George A. MacFarren relates an amusing incident 
which came under his personal observation. When a 
ginger could not be induced to sing in time she was 
challenged to give an account of the time signature of 
the song on which she was essaying her ignorance. 
“ What is the meaning,” she was asked, “of the figure 
| at the head of the piece?” “ Oh!” she said, “three 
notes with the right hand and four with the left.” 


It may easily be understood that a retentive memory 
is of great value to the musician, be he composer or 
merely performer. Talented young musicians not un- 
frequently possess an astounding memory. Sonatas, 
symphonies, and even fugues, which they practice, they 
can soon play by heart. As they advance in years the 
power of memory generally becomes somewhat weaker. 
Blind musicians appear to preserve it undiminished for 
a longer period than others. The blind flutist, Dulon, 
knew one hundred and twenty flute concertos by heart, 
which he had numbered, and any one of which he could 
play instantly on its number being mentioned to him. 
True, there is musically little gained by burdening the 
memory with compositions which chiefly consist of com¬ 
pilations of passages calculated to display the dexterity 
and skill of the performer. The works which a musician 
ought to be able to recall to his memory are the classical 
works, such as Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Tauris,” Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni,” Beethoven’s Symphonies, Handel’s 
“ Messiah,” Bach’s "Passion” according to St. Matthew 
There are not a few among the great composers who 
studied the master-works of their predecessors so effect¬ 
ually that they knew by heart a considerable number of 
them from beginning to end, with the instrumentation of 
every bar. 


Masters teach us how to play, seldom how to practice. 
It is an art we mostly discover for ourselves, and unless 
we are personally acquainted with good musicians, who 
by chance study in our immediate hearing, we have to 
buy our own books at slow degrees. 

Few pianists acquire additional execution after they are 
twenty years old. On investigating their history it will 
be found nine times out of ten that they played their 
most difficult pieces by the time they were from sixteen 
to eighteen years of age, certainly before they were 
twenty. After that they improve the manner of playing. 
The phrasing becomes more refined ; the interpretation 
more mature and satisfying: perhaps the technique be¬ 
comes more even and fine. But by degrees, and more 
and more as they get older, they lose their taste for mere 
bravura, and find their real pleasure in bringing smaller 
works to a finer finish.— W. S. B. Mathews. 


It is some consolation to piano students to know other 
branches of the art are not acquired by the snap of the 
finger, but years of toil must be bestowed before good re¬ 
sults show themselves. A master of violin was once 
asked how long it required to learn to play the violin. 
“ Ten hours a day for ten years,” was the reply. Spohr 
has the following words on violin playing :— 

‘ ‘Courageously press forward, then; do not tarry! Stand¬ 
ing still would be the precursor to your going backward. 
Yon have chosen the most difficult of all instruments 
(the violin), upon which it is only possible to make pro¬ 
gress— or , indeed, to retain in after years what you have 
already acquired—by constant daily practice. Your in¬ 
strument is, moreover, the most perfect of any, as well 
as the one which most amply repays the trouble of learn¬ 
ing, but not until the player has attained the full com¬ 
mand of it. Never, therefore, lose sight of this object. 
Strive at all times after that which is noble in art, and 
disdain all kinds of charlatanism. He who seeks only to 
please the multitude will sink ever lower and lower. Be 
also considerate in your choice of music, and perform 
only the finest and best of each species. By this means 
you will most surely succeed in promoting your further 
improvement.” , . 

“ When I was a little boy I wanted to learn the violin, 
but a certain man discouraged me. ‘ Don’t learn the 
violin—it’s so hard /’ I could kick that man now I It is 
easier to eat dip-toast than to play the violin; but it 
doesn’t meet the same want.”— Talks on Art. 


Not Right. —Many teachers there are who measure 
their success by the facilities with which their pupils ac¬ 
quire tunes. They train the fingers but leave the mind 
untouched. Too often, the sole ambition of the professor 
is to teach waltzes, marches, and variations, and, at the 
end of each quarter, be able to enumerate the number of 
pieces the scholar has “ taken.” So anxious are they in 
this direction, that to the pupil the most ordinary terms 
in music have no meaning whatever. The superficiality 
is something to be deplored. It is not unusual to find a 
young lady who is able to execute dashing piano selec¬ 
tions, and yet is unable to name the key in which they 
are written. It will surprise many a conscientious teacher 
if he will investigate a little in this direction—I know 
that it did me. In a few weeks’ rambling, the amount 
of ignorance among tolerable, and even among the more 
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advanced, performers on the piano was astonishing. Not 
only was there a lack of knowledge about intervals, but 
even a misty apprehension, and, more often, “ no know¬ 
ledge,” of the very simplest musical signs and marks. 
There were those who dashed through pages ot difficult 
runs and intricate chords in a technically correct manner, 
who had no more idea of the meaning of the Italian ex¬ 
pression marks than they had of Arabic. As for musical 
history or musical biography, they were as innocent as 
doves. I feel that all right-minded teachers will agree 
with me in denouncing this as all wrong. The teachers 
who are responsible for this were negligent in explaining 
these things, as well as the significance of music. I hey 
had failed to intimate that music means anything at all, 
but confined themselves to such hints as “faster,” 
“slower,” “louder,” etc. It is part of their duty to 
translate not only the signs and expressions, but to 
make the music itself an intelligible story. 


In this country, where the fall from opulence to poverty 
is often so sudden and so unexpected, young people 
should heed the advice of older ones when they give 
them advice, which perhaps has cost the graybeard a 
life’s failure to acquire. 

Not the least important of such advice is this :—Set 
yourself to work to master some one avocation which will 
yield a subsistence, if not a fortune; so that in case 
adversity overtakes you, you may have something to 
rely upon that cannot be taken from you. 

Master that avocation, we say. Be not content with a 
superficial knowledge of it. Be thorough in it from the 
foundation up. 

There is always a demand for skilled labor or a master 
of his business or profession, whatever it be.— Carlyle 
Petersilea. 


There is no study which holds out so many tempta¬ 
tions to waste of time as that of practical music. In the 
ordinary pianoforte practice of ordinary students, those 
who can only devote about an hour each day to practice, 
at least two thirds of this time is generally wasted. 
Scales, finger exercises, and studies are considered dry, 
and for this reason they are played through hurriedly 
and without attention ; but pupils are not always to be 
blamed for this, the fault most frequently being on the 
side of the teacher. The teacher knows that these 
mechanical exercises are dull and wearisome and should 
therefore talk to the pupil about them much as a doctor 
talks to a child about physic, and he has a better chance 
with the pupil than the doctor has with the patient, be¬ 
cause the patient has no proof of the promised benefit to 
be derived from the physic, he has to exercise his faith 
and await the result; but the teacher can play some 
passage which he knows is beyond the pupil’s tech¬ 
nical power to reproduce, and then explain that the re¬ 
sult of the mastery of a certain dry study will be the 
acquisition of this technical power. The pupil then has 
something for which to work, half the dullness of the 
study disappears, there is an object to be gained, and he 
feels encouraged by the knowledge that he is working 
like an intelligent being, not like a mere machine. The 
greatest waate of time, however, occurs over the practice 
of a piece;—supposing it to consist of a hundred bars 
out of which there are ten which the pupil cannot play, 
he generally keeps on playing the piece from beginning 
to end, and because he likes that part which he can play 
and it gives him no trouble, the difficult bars are scram¬ 
bled through somehow or other, the insane hope being 
entertained that they will become easy, like the rest, by 
continual practice of the whole piece. This waste of 
time is occasioned by the laziness of the teacher, who 
ought to insist on the practice of the difficult parts separ¬ 
ately ; however, some few pupils will do as they are told, 
especially if the benefit to be derived from a particular 
course is explained to them, but most pupils will not, 
and from each of these it is the duty of the teacher to 
take away the piece which is nearly, but not quite, mas¬ 
tered, to write out the difficult bars, and thus compel the 
pupil to stick to these until they too are mastered. A 
very successful teacher of the organ was in the habit of 
copying on separate slips of paper short extracts from 
fugues, etc., which presented technical difficulties, never 
giving the entire work to the pupil until the extracts 
were thoroughly learned, The result was simply marvel¬ 
ous, and as gratifying to the pupil as to the teacher. In 
short, one of the most valuable qualifications in a 
teacher of music is the art of preventing any waste of 
time on the part of the pupil. 


Advice to Pianoforte Pupils. —Do not be in a 
hurry : every difficulty slurred over will be a ghost to dis¬ 
turb your repose later on. Proceed on some definite 
system and do not imagine that any “method,” how¬ 
ever good, will make you a good piauist without a good 
deal of hard work. If you can only practice an hour a 
day divide it into three parts,—the first for scales and 
purely technical work, the second for studies adapted to 
develop special qualities, the third to pieces suited to 
your powers. Keep to this plan rigidly and you will 
steadily acquire confidence and feel that you are making 
headway. Never on any account use the right pedal 
until you have studied at least as much harmony as will 


show you the root of the chord you are playing: the 
“ loud ” pedal does not give loudness but only prolongs 
the sounds, and if you keep it down, or even put it down 
at the wrong moment, you might as well strike every 
note on the instrument at one time and call that music. 
Do not allow your left foot to creep to that left pedal 
every time you see p marked in your music ; you should 
never use that pedal till your very gentlest touch is too 
loud for you. The left pedal is not for p, and not always 
for pp: keep it for ppp. Try and learn to make your 
piano sing, and to this end practice four-part tunes from 
any tune-book, thus,—if your tune is written all in half¬ 
notes, hold the treble notes down their full length, and 
play the other three parts like eighth-notes, and you 
will be surprised at the new beauty you will give to the 
tone of the melody. TheD try the same plan with the 
other parts separately, making the piano sing one part 
and accompany with the other three. Keep your fingers 
always under the control of your brains (if you possess 
the latter commodity), and cultivate your brains by com¬ 
munion with the best, models. Finally , do not let any 
modern nobody laugh you out of constant intercourse 
with Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Spohr, Mendels¬ 
sohn, Schumann, Chopin, and the other accepted 
writers for the piano. What is new is not always true, 
and if you do not know enough to judge for yourself, 
ask somebody who is competent to judge for you. 


M0DEEN DEFINITIONS OF OLD MUSICAL 
WORDS. 


Conductor.— A word with several meanings:— 

1. A foreigner, who gives new readings of old 
classics, and models Mozart and Beethoven with 
his own features. 

2. A native, who wields a baton, to which the or¬ 
chestra pays no attention. 

3. A man who has gained a reputation, no one 
knows how; and continues to be fashionable, no 
one knows why. 

4. A conventional title of courtesy, given to one who 
knows nothing of music. 

Impromptu. —A piece of music, laboriously worked out 
at piano or organ, and whose blunders in harmony 
are excused by its title. 

Pianist. —A man with a Polish name who wins his 
first local success through his photograph. A pet of 
society. 

Wagner. —The central sun around which revolve the 
inconspicuous planets, Hiindel, Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. The last proof that there is no music 
but German music. 

Composer. —A genius inspired with everything but ideas. 

New Music.—A nything that is not old. 

Symphony. —Mathematics, expressed by notes, whose 
theme is a metaphysical point, surrounded by an 
acre of wild modulations. Eccentricity, guided by 
rule and compass. An earth-invented punishment 
for sins. Something that no one understands and 
everybody eagerly affects to praise. Form without 
contents. 

Criticism —The art of elaborating individual ignorance 
into a theory of aesthetics. 

Singing. —Incarnated jealousy, in a gorgeous, fashion¬ 
able gown, ornamented with jewels that it did not pur¬ 
chase. 

Songstress. —A woman who clings tenaciously to the 
belief that her art lives and dies with herself. A 
voiceless woman who once sang well. An ambitious 
girl who has had a quarter’s instruction in singing. 

Genius. —The art of confining chaos in the chains of 
counterpoint: modulating from one key to another 
through a long piece of music. The gift of hammer¬ 
ing out one idea to the tenuity of gold leaf.— Leader. 


On the subject of educating people musically by 
concerts, there is this to say: First, all education must 
be gradual, and the orderly way is to begin near the 
learner. No one would put Milton and Shakespeare 
into a child's hands as the best way of teaching him to 
appreciate those works. Second, those who go to 
concerts of music that is difficult to understand do 
not need educating, or at least they know enough 
already to enjoy it. The others who most need edu¬ 
cating will not go to any extent. Third, the concert is 
not the place primarily for education, but for entertain¬ 
ment, and in consequence there are always present people 
of various grades of musical attainment, and while one 
grade is being educated, some in the others are im¬ 
patient or dissatisfied. Still, even in this regular way 
and under these disadvantages, some musical education 
goes on where people can be induced by one means or 
another to listen year after year to music which at first 
they did not understand or enjoy. Mr. Thomas’ won¬ 
derful career has demonstrated this.— George F. Boot. 


—If you are taking lessons from a superior teacher, it 
means that you must do carefully accurate practice. The 
better the teacher, the better must be your practice.— 
Charles W. Landon. 
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A FEW SUGGESTIONS. almost everything else, maybe had at all prices, only 

- one cannot, as mostly with other things, always rely 


BY THEODORE MOELLING 

TEACHING THE PIANO TO BEGINNERS. 

The following remarks are not intended for ex¬ 
perienced teachers, but may be of use to those who 
intend to become teachers or have already entered 
the profession. 

1 he following should be considered from the be¬ 
ginning:— 

I. The gradual instruction in the rudiments of music, 
as:— 

a. The knowledge of the keyboard. 

6 ■ “ “ “ clefs. 

c ' “ “ “ stave. 

d. The names of the notes and their position on 

the keyboard and on the staff. 

e. The rudimentary knowledge of time, including 

relative value of notes. 

II. The technical development of the fingers. 

III. The playing of simple exercises and pieces. 

n reference to I—gradual instruction in the rudi¬ 
ments—-the writer does not consider it judicious to 
teach all the rudiments at once to a young pupi l before 
commencing to play. A small portion, as much as 
is necessary for the learning of an easy exercise, will 
be advisable, as also the use of but ofle clef (treble) in 
he beginning. Confine the pupil in the beginning only 
° the use of the notes on the lines and in the spaces, 
and gradually add a few below and above the stave. After 
his is accomplished, and after considerable playing in 
the treble clef, the use of the base clef is recommended. 

I he first lesson ought to commence by placing the 
pupd in the right position on the stool. If his feet do 
not r e a ch the ground, place a foot . 8tool un(Jer th 

Make him name the different keys by explaining the 
groups Of two and three black keys, showing him that 

H. In order to prepare his fingers for the use of the 
keys, let the pupil play a few five-finger exercises before 
or simultaneously with, learning the notes. We do not 
advocate the playing by ear, but advise this course so 
as to break the monotony of the first lessons. 

HI. The scales should not be attempted until the 
ngers have received considerable drilling in five-finger 
and other simple exercises. In conclusion, we will make 
a few general remarks. e 

The pupil should commence taking lessons as soon as 
he can read, and even earlier. What he learns thus 

“'I “ * pt “ “■< fait 

I is not necessary for him to commence with a great 
player, but his teacher should be at least S , 

fa«« » -ill l» for ,11 , " f 1 ™”'' 

nor musicians. There can’t be anything more dk-' 
ou raging to an honest, conscientious teacher than the 
frequent interference with his business. 


erytning else* may uc uau ui/ ail pnvcoj ui 
one cannot, as mostly with other things, always r 
upon obtaining the right value for one’s expenditure. 

The opinion that it does not require a skillful executant 
to make a good teacher need not now be discussed, for 
it is not worth while here to push inquiries too far upon 
this good natured theory. It is mostly with male teach¬ 
ers that this theory holds good, and it will be found 
in nine cases out of ten, that the good master, who can¬ 
not put his precepts into practice, has himself once been 
able to do so, but now his multifarious duties prevent 
him from keeping up the regular mechanical study 
which is so essential for the maintenance of technical 
skill; yet his musical experiences may perhaps have 
enabled him to give a finer interpretation of the compo¬ 
sitions to his pupils, than the teacher who can play 
them only mechanically. As concerns the different 
methods, or rather, different schools of pianoforte play¬ 
ing, there should not be the same difficulty in selecting 
a school for the art of pianoforte playing, as there is 
with regard to singing. Here the natural powers must 
be considered, and the selection made out of several 
legitimate schools according as the school may be 
advantageous for the difference in register, strength and 
flexibility of the voice. We are all endowed with the 
same means at our disposal for the art of pianoforte 
playing, that is, for its mechanical cultivation, namely, 
ten fingers and two wrists. There need therefore be 
only one system for the cultivation of technique. Each 
individual should have the same advantages placed before 
him, and stand the same fair chance of acquiring good 
mechanism, so that whatever musical talent is possessed 
may be brought out to its fullest extent. None would 

fpwpr ffer i t - h ^ 0Ugh f° llo , wln g unsound methods, and 
fewer complaints would therefore be heard from those 

tbev C bL P T le Wh ° m, . ght have achieved much, had 
they had the opportunity of following a legitimate 
system for the cultivation of technique. g g 
Instead of one universal system, applicable to all 

lnT d l®l® 8 a e T 1 ^ methods - Some of them are fol- 
ed hundreds of students, who, despite their great 

?ear“ ofwtrk bl to ty aeT’ d idea - 8 ’ yet kil ’ “^Hong 
touch k ’ hl6Ve 8UCCeSS ln real techni( iuc and 

fall and ,i« JS, ft' J “/'h.m 
ft. b.,* i.« t , k “ ■* °< 

extreme end of the Kevs— PI a “ la I ln g on the 

Keys—Turning the arms siJ.J ‘°,° n . ear . the black 
elbows for the purpose of a 8yS !? d 8 ‘ lc k' n g out the 
Rounding the fiS1 l T- Dg th f, thu ”b under- 
straight^fingers-Striking cho^dT'fromVf 1 ^'’? ?? 

and with a stiff wrist—PW ° A 0m a g reat height 
chords from the arm etc y ' ng 0ctaves and Staccato 

A. Goodwin. 


gives an opportunity for the >mpartin7^nZU7~^ 
mation which the pupil requires. In order to nfor ' 
the higher position which the pupil has gainwfk® 8 ®?® 
change, it will be necessary to provide higher'», i' y thls 
nor materials; but the new teacher must be » 8up «’ 

ful not to make disparaging remarks about the ZilTc 
the former teacher; for he will assuredly not • ° d , of 
estimation of his pupil by so doing, but fust the7 '? ,he 
effect would inevitably be the result I„ , 1 ,:® con,ra ry 
young people feel quite naturally and right • th!? 601 ’ 
influenced by a peculiar sense of moral obligation % are 
if the former teacher should have taught somethbio • 
lively wrong, it is most advisable not to sneak of 0 ? 
but rather to present to the pupil lesson* Lu- ll ’ 
have the effect of correcting the evil and H 
by his superior method thaf 

aimed at is being carried out with effect. !h»s then? u 
will appreciate the motive even if he should n« 
understand its object. The ambition which it 
will stimulate his interest to learn and «« ® XC ‘® 8 
for his teacher increases, it will become a PowerfuT?? 1 
to benefit by his instructions. There is I? ® r 
fertile in producing love for his art and a desire to h?” 1 

than that confidence in the teacher which goes Und in 

hand with esteem. It is in this wav rh»r ^ ?• . ,n 

per,ion of ... i. 

teacher must be one and all with his pupil • ifL 
excite in him the highest desire to learn, he’must !dapt 
himself to the character, temper, and individuality of Vis 
pupil, apparently submitting, yet never n. vleeiiV, . l* 
great rule of tuition, which siys.^re,^ *’ ‘ he 

AMERICANS IN MU8I0. 

-a 

though I say this with no disparagement of tin* great 
foreign masters, and I believe in competition in so L? 
it shows increased interest of »j* « ^ 

composers, there would be ’very few to compete ThT® 
lh J, j u . d Kvs, another difficulty would arise "it 

•jzr s ssi * ^SSLSiCSis 


VARIOUS METHODS. 

i S Principles, 

to which is the right path to ^w W^ the prob,em a8 
the study of the pianoforte „ n j e ? commencing 
of instruction, each dlscinto is Ed 1 *“\ d T n « th « coursf 
following in the right ! el ? *° beheve t[ >at he is 
naturally, firmly mfhitainfthat'hi m ° St f . re ? uen "y, and 

which will lead him ra tlin to b Pn f D ?n! M are,hose 
desires. How important thin ft • of his 

mental principles should 1 be of tL’ 8 ’ hat these funda ’ 
git mate character Many 1 t“°?‘ 8 . 0und a « d le¬ 
vied to go their own wav wf t, d P ' an,sts are com- 
ever; an I yet vervofmn^’ - Wlth ? ut method what- 

ligently mu^cal p^ints out to T'™' in ? tinct - ^ intel- 

str?cGy r coiifirmd Q themse t lve8 r to^ Va ^ da ^!’ Ut( ^ a ”^ tbe ^ lbad 

»«r™.... iss. 


taot, huiubb rnriu ,ohasqe or 

DR. GUSTAVE SCHILLING. 

be given!whfle^th^p^fUoufth Iear . nin ^ should 
m the instruction. For examnlo y ec , ei f e P'easure 

brought to us who has already rlcei^d 11 - adU ‘ pUpil is 

another teacher. To presume that th^l mstructi on from 
discontinued in consequence of the' J e8 ? n ? haveb een 
the part of the teacher is as Lf! ‘, w ? nt of ability on 
being thought to posies? " l!!? aS tb f. c barm ofVu! 

hat i S> the consequence? The Duni? 1 '’ ty and skill, 
play or sing what he has hitherto lear P n!d 18 L- eq ? e8ted ‘0 
shortcomings are carefully ^watefi/d hlS tai,lt8 and 
tested, and generally an opinion /’ hl8 , ca P a city is 
wrong, and everything must bo L S ^ or , med that “all is 

leads to something be™nd!nor aDged - To ‘bis, if U 

has occurred in the past the n?°i ® ?,f reea ble than what 
objection ; but if he^fin’di tiSW 1 8eldo « make any 

nearly so-that he must descend AoZb ? gin anew - or 

which in imagination he had so n»™ ? at mount ain-top 

fet swar ~ nj - *ass« :it: 

ftau for a fead,,, [o 
sire to learn ; and it might create ?no •° t de ^ royaI1 d e- 
the new essons under a netv toLb P08 i tlv e intent that 
tended with success. On^ the mh”? h °^ ld not be at 
teacher is possessed with good tf.t h , ai l d ’ if 'be new 
manifests an earnest desire that ihp 6 d Judgment, and 
by his instructions, can he not . P ? pi1 sh ould benefi! 

woa ! d be destructive of the i? Snch a S 

making the change of masters 9 Tftl? bjeCt ln vi ew i n 

z T “>*s« s 

^sgatirffis- 

Kr **b' lh "" 


must reach a certain • a " H,n B "(rlain result 

insecure. But th. r. ar< l 10 a c ® r,aln time, he feeli 
already 6 written 1 ‘ r ® pler,ty ?» American work: 
could easily be bronchi '? erent , c '. rcu mstances which 
competition! In3 ,!°r d f mto “>is proposed 
musical works I h»f i ° ‘ performances of native 

their chances for re^7Z ' hat they s ' 10u,d * ake 

of the works of foreign 110 “ nd exi8,ence by the side 
said to have no schcmf of C A? p08er8 ' Afl oan be 

cert programmes American music, and the con- 

show a dlstin” lo?eriL?f e ,K ,,rely ° ( Amer i can music 
production of an A™? ° f lhe r ! r0per 8tand ard. The 
only the° best musfoT?" !° rk at a ooncert where 
concerts here—mean. * beard as at our symphony 
there should give the li'** 1 dea ’ and rec ognition 
— Musical Visitor. m poser great encouragement. 


THE POWER OF THE TEACHER, 


student minds. To h;, °- Ir ® c ‘ contact with individual 
a sacred trust. The „' n 'f S ,ve n a blessed privilege— 
dut y to impart to pmoI®*^^ ne . 8 . 8 bis opportunity, lhe 

the possibility 0 f making th?'/'^^H possible knowledge, 
the opening of what '? lfe of eac b student better, 

teacher—generally called*? * “ " eW World ’ makes ,h e 
It is for him to take nn tl * P riva, . e teacher—a power, 
task—nay, pleasure fi! s t ! f™?® 'P'ricate and delicate 
ld .eas which master min,1=L f show, . n g th e student the 
of showing him how to so ^ aT ® PUt lnt0 miI8 ic ; second, 
cal machine to express in n f x ® rci8e and model his physi- 
third. to prepare him to n ) U8lca * tones those ideas, and, 
and interpreter, or the stil! hf, ^ k ca,,il *g of soloist 
no word, can adeouatelv ,o. gher ’ ° f ,eat 'ber. No pen, 
position toward musical Id ® pro P er *y describe the 
■nd.vidual muricrtMj’uf 0n „ wh ' et ‘be teacher of 
^'t. A pastor mourns ovi^t'b H ® L 8 himst,lf appalled 
°r r fJ°ices over those ho . .‘bose he may not reach, 
Physician thrills at?he?Jh? d 7 n, V hig bei- life. A 
which he has raised fro? h !° f ' 8 face in ha PPy life 
know the influence of! W ^ at 8eem ed death. Such 
fed- perhaps, only such 1??“ tE° n ^ Ct ' and sach know ' 

toward his' pupil! Tho o ’ feeling °f a teache^ 
ones long to understand an? 8 ™ 68 '’ amb itious, gifted 
but the ideas of true aMi , , pr f S! ' not on 'y music, 
?fl arts, music. The teno?^ *b, at ‘he most beautiful of 
in the education of tho^® 0 ’ a .. moet for the first time 
develop— Frank //. Tuiis.PuP, ’ can instruct, train, 
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REED ORGAN STOPS. 


ARTISTIC AND PLEASING EFFECTS 
DESCRIBED. 


BY CHARLES W. LAND0N. 


There are many beautiful musical effects peculiar to 
the reed organ that can be produced by the right 
management of its stops. The most important sets of 
reeds in the organs of nearly all makes have stops that 
bring on their full power, and another set of stops having 
more or less fancy names, that reduces the strength of 
the tone about one-half. When reeds are not forced up 
to their limit of power, they produce a much sweeter 
tone quality. Therefore these stops which reduce the 
power, practically give another and better tone quality. 
One of the most desirable effects is in having the accom¬ 
paniment softer than the melody. When the accom¬ 
paniment does not go very low in the base for the left- 
hand half of the key-board, draw a stop that is an octave 
higher in pitch than the voice, and the one that gives 
this set of reeds but half power. If there is no half¬ 
power stop, sometimes the regular stop can be but 
partially drawn, and so answer the purpose. There is 
another effect that is quite peculiar, that can be used on 
organs that have a set of reeds that are an octave lower 
than the voice, with accompaniment as above described. 
Draw for the upper half of the key-board a stop that is 
an octave lower than the voice, drawing no stop that is 
in nnison with the voice. A still more peculiar effect is 
possible on those organs that have a set of reeds which 
are two octaves higher than the voice, by drawing this 
and the stop which is an octave below the voice. In 
using the above combinations it is necessary to keep the 
melody and the accompaniment within their own part of 
the key board, neither encroaching upon the middle of 
the key board, where the pitch of the stops change. 
There is another delightful effect which is seldom heard, 
that is within the capabilities of any fairly good player; 
this is produced by playing the melody in the left hand 
quite low down on the key board, using unison and 
octave stops, and playing the accompaniment above with 
the right hand in very short and detached chords, mak¬ 
ing them up from the harmony of the piece. The 
octave copulars should seldom be used on melodies, only 
when full harmonies are demanded, and then the player 
should be sure that the upper notes do not go above the 
next to the highest F of the key-board. This, of course, 
applies to a copular which couples upward. When 
playing on an organ having a set of reeds that are an 
octave lower than the voice, when using this set of reeds 
the right hand should play an octave higher than the 
written music; but it is better not to use this stop for 
common playing, only where special effects and the 
fullest power are desired. It frequently happens while 
playing a piece that the parts come together within the 
compass of an octave ; at these points one hand can 
play all the notes for an instant, while the other makes 
the necessary changes in the stops. Stop3 should always 
be drawn and thrown off at the instant of accent and 
changing on the first count in a measure. Stops should 
not be often changed during the progress of a piece, 
particularly when their management would require a de¬ 
lay in the music. The artistic use of stops requires as 
careful practice as do the fingers and management of the 
keys. The listener should never hear the entrance or 
closing off of the reeds. This should be done during 
the instant of passing from one chord to another. The 
departing chord should remain complete, and the coming 
chord be started also complete, the shift being made, as 
above said, at the instant of passing. 

The ordinary use of the swell is where it gradually 
opens, usually accompanied by increased blowing, thus 
gradually increasing the power of tone. The swell can 
be suddenly opened, and the feet both press downward at 
the same time, thus giving a strong accent. But, like 
the changing of stops, this must be done at the instant 
of silence between chords. Good players understand 
that the last note of each phrase should be a very little 
shortened ; about in the same proportion that a good 
reader would pause for a comma when reciting a poem. 
This gives ample opportunity for either a change of 


stops or the use of the swell. The pupil is advised to 
take music that is comparatively easy for him, and on 
this make a special study of the use of the stops and 
swell as above described. 


A TALK WITH PUPILS. 


BY F. R. WEBB. 


One naturally studies music in order to learn how to 
play, but many fail to realize that to learn to play means 
constant, unremitting, faithful work. I am sorry, but 
there is absolutely no other way. 

Many persons have an idea that if they take lessons 
from a good teacher that he or she will be able to show 
them how to play, and that they need simply pay their 
money and this excellent teacher will do the rest, and 
with but little effort on their part; but no one has ever 
yet learned how to play in this manner, although thou¬ 
sands try it every year. 

I once had a pupil—a married lady—whose husband 
had bought her a new piano, and she wanted to learn 
to play on it; she had never taken a lesson, and 
didn’t know one key from another on the keyboard. 
I called to give her her first lesson, and she wanted to 
begin with “The Shepherd Boy.” I endeavored to 
explain to her that she would probably make but little 
progress with “The Shepherd Boy” until she first 
learned to decipher the notes in which it was locked 
up, and to be able to tell which keys to put her fingers 
on, and how to put them there, and what to do with 
them when she got them there ; and she replied that she 
had expected that I would take her hands in mine and 
put her fingers on the right keys and push them down 
for her, and thus instill the piece into her inner con¬ 
sciousness. And she seemed very much disappointed 
when I laboriously explained to her that while that 
might be a very good way, it wasn’t, perhaps, the 
best way. 

The most that a teacher can do for you is to tell 
what to do, and how to do it, and to shape your 
course for you, and the rest you must absolutely work 
out for yourselves. 

There are two valuable aids to a musical education 
that the earnest student cannot afford to overlook. 
They are, reading musical literature, and hearing good 
music well rendered. 

The student should keep at least fairly well posted in 
current musical events, and have, so to speak, a speak¬ 
ing acquaintance with the leading artists—enough, at 
least, to know who they are and for what they are noted. 

A good musical journal will supply this information 
besides being invaluable in many other ways. Biogra¬ 
phies and works on musical topics are useful and neces¬ 
sary, for the student should have some idea, at least, of 
the great masters and their works. It would, of course, 
be impossible for even the most earnest student to know 
all about the great host of composers who have left their 
names imperishably engraved on the tablets of history, 
but all should at least have some idea of the difference 
between a sonata and an oratorio, and whether it was 
Beethoven or Wagner who wrote Pinafore, and whether 
Mozart was contemporary with George Washington or 
Cicero. 

The second point—hearing good music well rendered 
—is also of the greatest possible value to pupils, for in 
addition to the elevating, refining influence exerted, 
and the fresh stimulus and enthusiasm aroused by the 
scholarly, masterly playing of an artistic performer, the 
student has an opportunity that he or she cannot afford 
to lose of hearing the best works of the best composers, 
both ancient and modern, correctly and fluently ren¬ 
dered, thereby acquiring a knowledge of these authors 
and their works that she cannot acquire in any other 
way. _ 


—Three results follow from the distinction between 
music and the representative arts. First, that musical 
criticism is pre-eminently difficult to express with clear¬ 
ness and certainty. Secondly, music is of all arts the 
most nearly universal in its appeal. Thirdly, no law 
of musical science is to be taken as final.— Hadow, 
Studies in Modern Music. 


MUSICAL THOUGHTS SELECTED. 


BY FREDERICK W. DAVIS. 


“They (the talented youth of both sexes) should con¬ 
sider that music deserves the name of a fine art only 
when it is attained in a high degree of practical perfec¬ 
tion and that it then is a splendid ornament to any 
rank or situation in life ; that the attention to it is capa¬ 
ble of insuring the professor an entrance into the more 
elevated circles, and, indeed, that is the way many have 
already laid the foundation of their worldly prosperity. 

“ The great practical artist is, in fact, a mighty sor¬ 
cerer ; the whole world is open to him ; he conquers 
every heart. In his lifetime, woi.deied at. honored, 
rewarded, he may scarcely trust that posterity will not 
forget him.”— Czerny. 

“ The influence of Liszt on the destiny of the piano 
was immense. I can best compare it with the revolu¬ 
tion brought about by Victor Hugo in the mechanism of 
the French language. This influence was more power¬ 
ful than that of Paganini in the world of the violin, 
because Paganini dwelt always in an inaccessible region 
where he alone could live, while Liszt, starting from the 
same point, deigned to descend into the practical paths 
where any one could follow who would take the trouble 
to work seriously. To play like him on the piano would 
be impossible. As Olga Janina said in her strange 
book, ‘ his fingers were not human fingers;' but nothing 
is easier than to follow the course he marked out, and, in 
fact, every one does follow it whether he knows it or not. 
The great development of sonority of tone, with the 
means of obtaining it, which he invented, has become 
the indispensable condition and very foundation of mod¬ 
ern execution.”— Camille Saint-Saf-ns in the February 
Century, article, “Franz Liszt.” 

“ Once the music-lover has acquired the habit of list¬ 
ening with his mind, the development of his taste for 
good music will be rapid. Listening with the mind, let 
him remember, depends primarily on ability to perceive 
the form of a composition ; and let him, therefore, first 
of all master that subject. After a time the practice of 
analyzing, which at first will undoubtedly interfere wiih 
the indolent ear-tickled pleasure of older days, will 
become so easy that the mind will be unconscious of 
effort. Then, with a knowledge of the limits and pur¬ 
poses of musical epochs and composers added to the 
analytical habit, the listener, without labor and with 
freedom from the embarrassments which beset him in 
his uninformed days, will get from music an aesthetic 
pleasure and a mental glow of which he never before 
dreamed.”—W. .1 Henderson in a recent lecture deliv¬ 
ered before the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

The Impressionist. 

“ Turner was a genuine impressionist. This is the 
school that ‘ seizes the most striking feature of its object, 
and seeks to reproduce that feature in the most vivid 
possible way’—the school which reproduces ‘ not truths 
of fact, but truths of imagination.’ 

“ VVe possess its entire parallel in music. Rubinstein 
is the prince of impressionists. He has gathered up in 
memory just such a treasury of natural sounds and mo¬ 
tions as attracted Turner in color and form, and he uses 
them with similar genius and technic. It is a crudity to 
ask Rubinstein to be clear. We do not need to have 
him clear; we need to have him moving.— Fanny Mor¬ 
ris Smith in the February Century. 


THE ARTIST’S SECRET. 


One of the secrets of the artist is the facility and com¬ 
pleteness with which he turns his conscious processes of 
mind into unconscious ones, and so does without effort 
that which costs a man less thoroughly trained no little 
toil. To do with ease what one began to do with effort 
is to have passed from the state of the artisan to that of 
the artist. Art involves the hardest kind of work, but 
in its essence it is play ; for it is always an overflow of 
the creative force of a rich nature, and never power 
strained to the last point of endurance. A great picture, 
poem, or symphony always leaves the impression of 
something behind richer and profounder than that which 
it conveys ; it makes one conscious, as Ruskin has said, 
of a great power rather than of great effort. A man is 
never master of his material and his art until th,-y have 
become so much a part of him that he can hardly sepa¬ 
rate himself from them. The material has been absorbed 
by his imagination and brooded over so long ih*u it 
becomes his own by the only absolute right of possession 
known among men. So Shakespeare took the story of 
the “ Tempest” as he found it in some Italian or Span¬ 
ish tale, and meditated upon it until the whole wealth of 
his nature passed into it and the bare framework became 
incrusted with such pearls as lie only in the great deeps 
of such a heart as his. The art has been so lovingly 
studied and so loyally practiced that it becomes a skill 
of the soul rather than a dexterity of the hand, and what 
was at first calculated with nicest sense of proportion 
and adjustment becomes at last a natural and almost 
effortless putting forth of strength .—Christian Union. 
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OBSOUEE TEAOHEES. 

HOW TO SUCCEED IN KEMOTE PLACES. 
BY T. L. RICKABY. 


“Sweet are the uses of obscurity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly ami venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel iu Ilia head.” 

The condition of obscurity may be a bard one to 
accept, but given a firm will, a sincere conviction of the 
nobility of labor in general, and that of the musician in 
particular, it may truly prove a condition of the greatest 
value. 

It is ordained that the majority of us must pass many 
years in partial or total obscurity. It is only very sel¬ 
dom that a musician becomes famous all at once. Some 
have become justly famous very early in life, and re¬ 
mained so they and their works shedding a radiance 
indefinitely, like a sun which warms and brightens as 
long as nature’s laws permit. On the other hand, there 
are others who have flashed into fame suddenly, and as 
suddenly sunk back into an oblivion from which they 
never emerge. 

However, the obscurity I have in mind is that 
of the young teacher fresh from the conservatory or 
private instructor, who finds that he must put his hand 
to the plow on his own account. The pleasant stu¬ 
dent days, with their still pleasanter lessons, lectures, 
and concerts, are over, for it is seldom that they can be 
renewed. The country town where the work lies may 
be two hundred miles from any city where any music is 
likely to be heard, and nearly five hundred from the 
usual routes of artists. Then, of all times, can ob¬ 
scurity be justly compared to a toad, and an ugly one at 
that, and then of all times it is very hard to see the jewel. 

Most teachers have a piano. Then, again, there are 
some excellent journals devoted to music, which a 
teacher must read to keep abreast of the times. These, 
together with a limited correspondence, should keep one 
fairly well in touch with the world of tones. The piano 
will enable one to live over again those inspiring hours 
spent with teachers, and at the same time furnish the 
means of improvement in technic by developing the 
principles taught in the past. To me it seems that the 
jewel emits a faint gleam or two already. 

Certainly, the building up is dreary. I have nothing 
to say as to how this had best be done, as each will have 
to trust to his own business sagacity and to existing cir¬ 
cumstances. One thing is certain, there will be long 
waiting with small results, but with rightly directed 
work they will surely come, and come more quickly 
than in a large town with an overcrowded profession. 

At the end of two years what pupils you have ought to 
be interested ones, and they certainly will be if among 
other things you have strongly advocated the reading of 
music journals (even if you have to pay for two or three 
at first and pass them round), if you have held pupils’ 
recitals, however modest and simple ; and if you your¬ 
self have given recitals of music with such explanations 
as were necessary. Besides being interested, they will 
come to look upon music as something entirely different 
from what they once imagined it to be. More than 
that, they will, with the quick intuitiveness of youth 
see that they are learning something of beautiful im- 
portance-and when you get pupils to that point your 
success is only a matter of time. And further, by a 
consistent attention to business (musicians, don’t be 
afraid of that word; music is not hurt by being called 
a business, and the latter acquires quite a dignity by 

being coupled with the art; and Americans are a busi¬ 
ness people, any way), and by never losing an op¬ 
portunity to speak for it, you will soon be re¬ 
garded, not as a “crank,” but as a hard-working, inter¬ 
ested musician, and people will before long come to 
have a higher appreciation of you and your music, and 
rom that of music and musicians generally,-which, 
after all, is your object to a certain degree. 

-As year after year passes a teacher will have a repu- 
tation on a solid basis, not only in the town, but also 
further afield. And in the natural course of events his 

^ W1 ‘ b r^ pl r anter and to a ° ertain extent 

lighter. I admit that I am drawing a pleasant picture, 
course, there will be another and less sunny side to 
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it. Promising pupils will discontinue study from one 
cause or another. Dull pupils and duller parents will 
have to be struggled with. There will always be some¬ 
thing to mar to some extent the pleasure of the work, 
or interfere with the successful maturing of plans. 
These must be met with philosophically. Every voca¬ 
tion has its drawbacks and annoyances, and why should 
the musical profession be free from them ? Right here, 
I might remark that I am taking one or two things for 
granted. First, that the teacher is a man or woman 
capable of bearing considerable physical exertion. 
Second, that he or she is technically as well as theoreti¬ 
cally a musician, and thus fit to be a model for his pupils 
to follow; in other words, to be a guide and not merely a 
guide-post ,—one who cannot only point out a general 
direction, but take the pupil along the road he himself 
has traveled. I have heard of good piano teachers who 
could not play, but I can’t imagine one myself. A 
recital with explanatory lecture seems to me to be the 
sine qua non of thorough piano teaching, and as artists’ 
recitals—at present, at least—are very hard to arrange 
for in out-of-the-way towns, the duty devolves upon the 
teacher at the first. After a few years the taste of the 
community will naturally have improved to such an ex¬ 
tent, and the desire for that class of music will increase, 
so as to make the institution of artists’ recitals a paying 
one. Further, I take for granted that he has a good 
working knowledge of the chief orchestral instruments, 
especially the violin. I know that this is the age of the 
specialist, but I am speaking now really of pioneer 
work (of which there is an incredible amount to do), and 
in pioneer work the all-round musician is the one 
most needed. 

Who will say that work like this, done in some remote 
centre, is wasted, or that the years of the worker are 
spent to no purpose ? 

By the foregoing, I have attempted to show that in an 
ordinary sized country town, remote from cities and 
musical centres, the right kind of a teacher will find 
more scope for better work, and be able to do a greater 
good to a greater number, and in less time than he pos¬ 
sibly could in a large, thickly populated city. 

So far the advantage has seemed to be all on the side 
of the pupils and community, although there is another 
phase to consider. The first-class teacher is the pro¬ 
duct of years of study, experience, and close observation. 

He is not usual y young, but has ripened, as itwere, and 
the best ripen slowly. Now for the ripening process it 
requires in nearly all cases a certain amount of ob¬ 
scurity, spent in hard work and under discouraging 
circumstances There is a summer apple which ripens 
in June, and which, if not used at once, will rot in June 
There is one other that during the hot days of July and 
August remains on the tree, as hard as a rock. The 
frosts of early winter find it still on the tree and later 
when every leaf has withered and fallen to th j’ 

it still hangs to the bare branches r nIn the i gr ,° and ’ 

by day, but the solid, juicy fruit cai^be'^ * ^ ^ 
the June apple comes again" ““ * eDJ ° 7ed Until 

It may be that among the many who will read this 
there may be some who are discouraged with “ 

1.7 w. sisv 1 "- 

"*«.t "o oo ns ,»i,i .,4-",; 
to work to improve the circnmQtQr, - 7 el ’ g° 

—»»•» 

society. Let the years of obscuritv V COngemal 

will be enriched and the nlans k , ' heart 
less Utopian. The bodily health ofcT br ° adeDed and 
neglected, that there may TZT T l "* be 

physical and mental work demanded great 

teacher; and in due time the man will have ^ “ U8iC 

i e ofiU d th f ° r r large PlaC6 ’ Which 18 usuall y tobTfound 4 

To fill these large places something more is need d h 
sides youthful energy and enthusiasm, and thissomefb 
is the possession of certain virtues whichcanT a f 
m obscurity better than anywhere • and th e 
perience, tact, skill, technical and normaf T 

a n dchlrity;tLJhruThtto a cra ter \ and & g6ntle patianoe 
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SYMPATHY. 


BY E. E. AYRES. 


No other mode of impression equals music in its 
power to awaken a common feeling. The most persua¬ 
sive orator is unable to cope with the musician in the 
endeavor to secure sympathy. A distinguished Ameri¬ 
can writer considers music a prophecy of the future life 
because of the foretaste it affords of the most perfect 
and exalted sympathy of human hearts. “ Upon the 
whole,” he says, “men agree in the matter of music 
better than in anything else. Call an assembly of all 
the Churches—Orthodox, Heterodox, Puritan, Prelati- 
cal, Protestant, and Catholic—and while they could not 
put ten words together in which they would agree 
they could all unite in singing the Te Deum. Voices 
that blend lead to blended hearts.” 

But only in the higher musical planes is perfect 
human sympathy attained. The modern Italian music 
never reaches so lofty a plane. It is imbued with 
languid sentimentalism and exaggerated pathos. Such 
music is often extravagant, but never deep. Iu emo¬ 
tional plane is low, and no profound sympathy is possible 
through iu medium. It is an extremely interesting fact 
that almost every imaginable plane of emotion, from 
the lowest to the most exalted, may be excited by 
music. Music has the earth for her footstool, but the 
breath of heaven perpetually fans her noble brow. 

Travelers in a far distant land lose sight of many of 
the distinctions that separate them at home into various 
classes. The aristocrat and the plebeian find each other 
out. They are strangers in a strange land, fellow-trav¬ 
elers and brothers. Thus it is iu music. Let our 
spirits be borne aloff on the wings of noble music far 
above the trivial and the artificial and the transitory 
things of commonplace life, and the brotherhood of 
man bursts upon us like a revelation. 


BACH’S STUDENT DAYS. 


S8r, ° ulme88 ° f “im at a high ideal of art is the 
fhe ebor , feS i Ure ° [V H ear| y year* as a student. After 
nltSf . d i? y8 at E,8enac , h > we r< ’ad of his rehearsing 
inc them amale “C 8 °f l *ie town, and accompany- 

sefvSble in W 1 ; t hlS r‘ in playing - t00 ’ was f° and 

r; a, le ln , ! he ‘ocal orchestra. His restless energy 
nkv the rnfn." 118 ! ,n nique and theory led him to 
£ f„ ,“ d i" k h,s OW1 ' Position rather than 
“rcan nU^ UC rR 0, ‘ h . e COuld get Horn listening to the 
SW Reinken at Hamburg, and of Buxtehude 
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the end’oAhp - "f‘ , “ bmu, * : J d }P by the enthusiast if at 
formances on th * ^ be cou * d j‘ 8ten to Buxtehude’s per- 
the most nntem » o"’ “ nd 11 18 remarkable that two of 

derived f-om -i rw ladllences on Bach should have been 
inalthinker « ,? u ^ hman a,ld . a Dane. Deep and orig- 
may be traced m nd° b yet , ln h,s cantatas and moteU 
by the art of th nik° 1 ° Ugbt and treatment suggested 
i" he e ar l v daJ'W ma8,er who 80 fascinated him 
remindedt s/i ,a° hai® bT", f°I T are , proper,y 

and remained fliiLf i!_ • aca started from the organ, 

U All Ms nrndnM Ul ‘° “ l ° the ia8t da y« of his life, 
rate all his^saered'Tn, °, tber de P a rtments, or at any 
sion and development “ f P ° h 9 . ltlon8 ’ are merely an expan- 
hirn the basis n t P ^f 1 .- b °, rgai ! music. This was to 

form he wrought outJ’^TV’ tbe vi . vif y in g 8 °ul of every 
cable to evprt 8 ™^ j 118 aaser t'on is true and appli- 
governed bv fhe n 6 Sn< ? ^ ant a ,a ; they are, so to speak, 
power was creit l 7 6 ’ though Bach’s imaginative 
ing the depths ofh ° Ugb r° ant i c 'P at e Gluck in express- 
and n some lll Lno man - ing Under a musical aspect, 
to suggesT thonelos ’trances in the Passion music 
Review, g to to ° dee P for tents-”— Saturday 


OVERLOOKED—CHAS. W. LANDON. 

of technin tlle in * 0St lmportant features of Mason’s system 
use of thf/J ‘°° f ° ft t n After a constant 
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To Mias Flora Stuart. 

Virginia Female Institute. Staunton, Va. 
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VERONA. 


Second Gavotte. 

Moderato F. R. Webb.Op. 65 . 
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ROMANCE. 


F. G. Rathbun. 
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THE HUNTERS CALL. 

jAgers grtjss. 


Edited by James M. Tracy. 


Characteristic Piano Piece. 


The Horns first call the Hunters together, then the Chorusbegins. 


Carl Bohmjo p .309. 




This March requires to be played with force, decision, rather staccato, and with brilliancy. 

Copyright i898 by Theo. Presser. 
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VILLAGE MUSICIANS. 

(Die Musikanten Kommen.) 

(LES MUSICIENS DE VILLAGE.) 


Edited and Fingered by Maurits Leaf son. N. von Wilm Op. 12. No.3. 
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HINTS AND HELPS. 

He who brings about a desire to learn in a child, does 
more than he who forces him to learn much.— Song 
Friend ■ 

Use what talent you possess. The woods would be 
very silent if no birds sang there but those who sing 
best.— Music Teacher. 

Instructors should not only be skilled in those sciences 
which they teach, but have skill in the method of teach¬ 
ing, and patience in the practice.—Dr. Watts. 

A c/enerous cultivation of the head and heart accel¬ 
erates progress ; after your eyes have been unsealed to 
the splendors of the inner sanctuary of art, then will 
you realize the inestimable prize you have won, and 
that poetry and pianism are indissolubly united.— J. H. 

We cannot all be officers in the great army of music; 
the vast majority must be content to be private soldiers ; 
but we can, at any rate, take care that we do our duty in 
the ranks to the full extent of our capacity, so that if 
opportunity offers we may merit and obtain promotion. 
— J. Percy Baker. 

From the morning of our existence, when we are 
rocked in its sweet lullabies, up to the noontide of life, 
down into the night of death, and at the morning of the 
resurrection, music is our ministering angel. It is pan¬ 
acea for pain, tonic for weakness, sunlight for hope, 
buoyancy for courage, anchorage for prayer, language 
for faith and affection, and the attribute of God.— Home 
Music Journal. 

Technical perfection is but a means to an end—it 
should not be the end itself. Without denying the 
stimulus that virtuosity may afford to technical progress, 
and while admitting that it tends to the accumulation of 
dollars, it may be pointed out that virtuosi are rare— 
comparatively speaking. There is something better and 
higher than becoming a mere virtuoso, and that is, an 
artist — a musician.— J. Percy Baker. 

A teacher cannot teach without the active help of his 
pupil. A preacher can preach, whether he has an atten¬ 
tive hearer or not; but no teacher can teach unless a 
pupil learns. This makes the answers of a pupil an 
important factor in a teacher’s teaching. The pupil 
may forget what the teacher says to him, but the pupil 
will not forget what he says to the teacher. Answers 
are quite as important as questions in the teaching pro 
cess. 

The reason for our scanty production of artists is not 
far to seek. The system of tuition has nothing what¬ 
ever to do with it; music schools, whether in England, 
France, or Germany, can only systematize and mini¬ 
mize the drudgery of educational labor; they have no 
effect whatever, good or bad, upon musical talent. 
Musical talent is an excessive sensitiveness of percep¬ 
tion in the auditory nerves, and when this is allied with 
an emotional nature we have a musical artist.— John 
Stainer. 

I repeat here, for my readers, what I have so often 
said to pupils, “ If you learn in your piano practice to 
force yourself to do patiently, cheerfully, and well some 
thing which you dislike to do, you have learned what is 
of far more value than all your music.” We are all 
frequently placed in positions where our present per 
sonal wishes have no right to a voice in our decision, 
and where duty, not desire, must be umpire. He is 
wisest who learns early to pay the present, when 
necessary, for the future, and to make wishes bend to 
wisdom.— E. Baxter Perry. 

“ A good reputation is a good thing as long as we do 
not expect too much of it. We expect too much of it 
when we rest in it as a thing of fixed and unaltering 
value to us. It would indeed be unfortunate if a man s 
reputation petrified into adamantine form, instead o 
being a living organism. It is true not only of artists, 
but of all mankind, that, as soon as one is willing to 
rest entirely on past successes, he and his work begin to 
deteriorate. We have to make our reputation all over 
again every day, every hour, every moment. When we 
cease from that necessity, we cease to live. Exchange. 


HOW TO LEARN TO PLAY WITH EXPRESSION.—DY MADAME 
A. POPIN. 

Music is pre eminently the language of the emotions, 
the which it expresses in a manner peculiarly its own 
and far more adequately than can be done by words. 
Music does not really represent scenes in nature, nor the 
acts of real life, but only expresses the emotions which 
these scenes and acts call forth. But as we tell a child 
that the sun rises in the east and sets in the west, which 
is only an apparent truth—when he is older he learns 
the real truth—so we may, to awaken a musical intelli¬ 
gence, tell a pupil that a certain piece represents a brook, 
or a quarrel and reconciliation, or any other thing; 
when he has climbed further up the hill of knowledge, 
he will not need these helps to understand music. 

Some teachers have a horror of anything like pro¬ 
gramme music or pieces with descriptive titles, and 
quench any romantic desire on the part of the pupil to 
know what the piece means by telling him or her that 
music cannot represent a sunset, nor describe the death 
of the robin, or any such fol-de-rol; and so the poor, 
crushed little student, who was just ready to be 
awakened to a higher interest in music, feels ashamed 
of her question, and, more than likely, subsides into a 
listless apathy on the subject of her pieces, which hence¬ 
forth seem but a succession of scales, chords, arpeggios 
and other exercises. 

Now when pupils begin to ask questions like this, 
that is the time to encourage them to think, by teaching 
them how to think. How many persons bemoan the 
fact that they cannot learn a piece without a teacher, 
for they cannot discover the meaning of the piece, nor 
what expression to give to it ; and if the teacher does 
not play it, they are as much in the dark as ever. “ How 
shall I play this, Professor,—what expression shall I 
give it?” asks the anxious pupil. ‘‘Oh, play as you 
feel.” “ But I don’t feel anything,” despondently 
replies the searcher after knowledge. This oft-repeated 
experience always reminds me of the little girl who 
was locked up in a room to write a letter to an aunt 
whom she had never seen; at the end of two hours, all 
she had accomplished was “ My dear aunt.” As she had 
no feelings for an aunt she had never seen, she had 
nothing to express. 

How is it that teachers can forget the time when they 
were in a state of like ignorance with the pupils whom 
they are pretending to instruct? Why cannot they 
understand the difficulties under which these pupils are 
laboring and point the way out? There are in most of 
us latent, ideas which may be kindled into action, if the 
proper light be applied ; this light may be a mere sug¬ 
gestion, but it is the turning of the thought into a new 
channel; it is the key which opens the door into the 
storehouse of knowledge, through which, when we 
have once gained entrance, we may wander at will. 
The true teacher is not he who explains every succeed¬ 
ing step, but the one who opens our understanding, 
who teaches us to think and who gives the principles of 

th Some people were never intended for teachers, no 
matter how much they know. Once upon a time, I 
thought I would learn harmony all by myself. 

I procured a small book on the subject, opened it at 
the first page and there read. “ There are three fun¬ 
damental harmonies.” ‘‘What can that mean?” 

I soliloquized—“fundamental harmonies? Well, let's 
see what follows”—the harmony of the tonic, which is 
the first; the harmony of the dominant, which is the 
fifth; and the harmony of the sub-dominant, which is 
the fourth. “ What does the man mean by the tonic 
and dominant? Why does he not tell what a sub-domi¬ 
nant is and what does he mean by the first—the first 
what, the fifth what?” I turned to the example follow¬ 
ing which consisted of these chords in their first inver¬ 
sion, but they did not throw much light on the mystery. 
A little further on was an example containing some 
chords which had neither been explained nor named, 
and this completed my mystification. I decided not 
to learn harmony just then ; it was either too abstruse 
or too irrational. Later I went to Germany to study 


piano and harmony; all I knew of German was Ja 
and “Nein.” The professor stood before the black¬ 
board and wrote a scale of seven notes; upon each note 
he proceeded to build a triad, meanwhile spluttering 
out consonants and some inaudible vowels, all of which 
was incomprehensible to me. Then under each triad 
he put a numeral. Without understanding a word the 
professor was Saying, the thing that had so puzzled me 
before was now made clear as noonday: each note of 
the scale had its triad, three were major and three 
were minor, designated by the large and small numerals, 
and one was a diminished triad. It all depends upon 
how the thing is explained. 

The seeker after knowledge often has to follow a 
zigzag path. Take, for example, the experiences of 
Miss Suzette Kane in search of a musical education. 

At the tender age of three Suzette was able, by means 
of her fat little forefinger, to evolve pretty melodies out 
of the piano keys ; at four she used two fingers. Before 
she was five years old she had arrived at the ante-Bach 
period, that is to say, she played her repertory with 
three fingers, disdaining the use of the little finger and 
thumb; in her left hand accompaniment, however, she 
made use of the thumb. She played anything she heard 
any one else play, and such were her powers of imita¬ 
tion that she played it just as she heard it played, mis¬ 
takes and all. Her mother, a vain, silly little woman, 
flattered by the remarks of the ignorant about her 
child’s wondrous talent, was induced to show her off in 
a concert. She dressed her in a ridiculous frock, curled 
her hair in stiff ringlets, and made the sleepy little thing 
play over a dozen pieces before a half-amused, half- 
pitying audience. At last, some one was bold 
enough to tell Mrs. Kane her child would be ruined 
unless she took some lessons ; so a young lady was 
engaged to give the child lessons. Suzette practiced 
scales and finger exercises for a year, playing them with 
a hand and arm rigid as iron. 

Then the Kanes moved to a neighboring city and a 
professor was engaged. He told Suzette that as she 
knew all her scales, she need not practice them any 
more, but take pieces, said pieces being “ Willow Dell 
Polka,” “ Mocking Bird Schottisch” and the like, which 
Suzette played by ear after hearing the professor play 
them. 

The Kanes journeyed from city to city, trying a new 
teacher in each place. One dosed Suzette with Kuhlan 
and Clementi; another allowed her nothing but the 
Stuttgart “Technic;” another spent two-thirds of each 
lesson fingering the music; one gave her Liszt and 
another only Beethoven ; another crammed her with 
four studies from “ Czerny’s-Fingerfertigkeit ” and a 
new piece at each lesson; another—well, to be brief, at 
the age of seventeen Suzette could rattle off the notes of 
any piece at sight, had a nimble touch, only a passable 
technic, but had a vague feeling that something had 
been omitted in her instruction. “ All my different 
methods,” she mused, “have been methods of technic. 

I wonder if there are no principles of expression 
taught.” 

On returning to their Western home, the Kanes were 
obliged to pass through the town in which the Excelsior 
College for Young Ladies* was situated, and stopped 
a few days to visit friends. Attending a musicale at the 
college, Suzette was so pleased with the piano playing 
that she announced to her mother her intention of 
entering the college for six months at least, in order to 
avail herself of Miss Ferry’s instruction. 

Suzette, having had such varied experiences, 
wondered what the first lesson would be like. Miss 
Ferry took up Heller’s, Studies, “ Op. 47 ” and opening 
at the 14th study, asked Miss Kane to play it through. 
Suzette played it as though it were a trifle, unworthy of 
serious attention. At the close Miss Ferry said, “ Please 
play the first two measures again;” Suzette did, and 
Miss Ferry asked, “ What kind of notes have you for the 
left hand ?’ “ Eighth notes.” “ Did you play them as 

written?” “Oh! no, I held my hand down the whole 
measure.” It took seven repetitions before Suzette 
was able to play these measures to satisfy Miss Ferry. 
“ Now try the 5th and 6th measures,—play the finger- 


* See December Number of Etude. 
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THE ETTJHE. 


ing as marked.” “I can use these fingers equally lift the finger, and “count four,” straighten it out and 
as well.” “ Yes, but you often lose an effect by chang- point it upward at the music desk, and so on through 


ing the fingering.” Suzette had never thought of that. 
As these two measures presented an unexpected diffi¬ 
culty, Miss Ferry explained that two notes being con¬ 
nected by a tie, the second lost a part of its value, and 
the two were played with the effect of pronouncing a 
word of two syllables, like “lovely” or “gently;” no 
matter how long the first syllable, the second was only 
touched on. “ Hold the hand above the keys; its 
weight when falling will make just the slight accent you 
need, and the upward motion after the second note will 
bring the hand into position for the next downward 
motion ; play it thus, saying, ‘Lovely, gently.’ ” Suzette 
did so, and was charmed with the effect. Several other 
measures were commented on, especially the 29th and 
30th, which Suzette phrased wrongly, breaking the 
phrase at the end of the 29th measure. Miss Ferry 
said that played thus it might be an assertion, but 
played as written, phrase ending at G, it was an interro¬ 
gation. 

Miss Ferry asked Suzette to remark the staccato 
note at beginning of 29th measure, quite uncon¬ 
nected with the following notes, and said, “ Did you 
ever hear any one say ‘Yes? do you believe that?’— 
yes with a rising inflection?” Then as Miss Ferry 
played those six notes, it sounded exactly as if some one 
had said, “ Yes? do you believe that?” with two rising 
inflections. 

In playing the 25th and 26th measures, which were 
immediately repeated, Suzette had played them 
exactly alike. Miss Ferry said that short phrases 
repeated were rarely played alike, but a different 
shade of meaning would be given to the second. 
“But how?” asked Suzette. “Suppose you were 
to say enthusiastically to a certain lady, ‘I am 
going to spend a year in Europe,’ and this lady was 
either totally indifferent to you, or envious of you; 
might she not repeat languidly and indifferently the 
same phrase, “ Going-to-spend-a year-in-Europe.” Do 
you get that idea?” “ Oh 1 yes,” said Suzette, and played 
it at once quite effectively, and then exclaimed, “0 Miss 
Ferry the hour is up and we have spent the whole time 
on just twelve measures. Do tell me, are there any 
principles of expression ? Your ideas are quite new to 
me.” “ I will speak further on this subject in the next 
lesson. Do you not think you have enough now ?” “In¬ 
deed, I’m just bursting with ideas,” cried Suzette ; “ I 
shall not know how to wait for the next lesson.” 

[To be Continued.] 


STUDIO EXPEDIENCES. 


BY CHARLES W. LANDON. 


A young but mature lady came for a term of lessons 
on the piano. She had played the reed organ in church 
and Sunday school, but had seldom played on the piano. 
It is hardly necessary to say that she had not the remot¬ 
est idea of touch, or of the capabilities or peculiarities 
of the piano. She played the scale of C with the hands 
two octaves apart, leaving that great gap of howling 
emptiness between the hands. She would begin and 
end on any of the white keys, seeming to have no feel¬ 
ing whatever for the Tonic. 

For the first exercise she was given No. 1 of Mason’s 
1 wo-Finger Work. When the third finger of the right 
hand tried to take its key the second finger would in¬ 
variably leave its key at the same moment. She was 
directed to bear down on this second finger so as to feel 
a heavy weight at the moment of taking the next key. 
After repeated trials she could do it passably well. 
When she had a fair control of this movement, she was 
further directed to straighten out the finger before it took 
the new key. This proved impossible, until she was 
directed, when straightening out the finger, to point up to 
the music desk, and then to bring it down till the point 
came in contact with its key. To summarize in another 
way, when playing “count one,” bring down the finger 
with the point sweeping inward till it comes in contact 
with its key; “count two,” slide the finger that is hold¬ 
ing down a key to the key just struck ; “ count three,” 


the exercise. 

With exercise No. 2 there was greater difficulty, but 
it was overcome by analyzing and separating each move¬ 
ment from all the others, as follows: Away from the 
instrument she was shown how to swing the hand freely 
from the wrist, and to feel the inner sensation of loose¬ 
ness in the moving joint, then to swing the hand as 
loosely over the key-board, letting the second finger of 
the right hand drop on the key C, this for “ countone ; ” 
for “ count two,” to straighten out the third finger ; for 
“count three,” to suddenly close the fist, not thinking 
of striking the key, only to quickly close the entire fist, 
but, of course, the right key would be struck as the finger 
passed under the hand ; for “count four,” let the hand 
drop in a perfectly loose way at the wrist as it was taken 
from the key-board. The striking of the key for “ count 
one” was illustrated by the movement of the smaller 
part of the farmer’s flail or of a teamster’s whip lash. 
When each separate movement was thus isolated, she 
could do it correctly. For exercise No. 3, the process 
was similar, no especial difference, except that at the first 
count the finger was to be closed with greater quickness 
and more snap, and that the exercise began with a differ¬ 
ent finger from No. 2, and with its first tone, C, repeated. 

This was the most stubborn case in the writer’s ex¬ 
perience, but parts of the illustrations and separating of 
movements he had previously employed with a few other 
pupils. 

There are some pupils who find great difficulty in ac¬ 
cents of sixes and nines. After many different devices 
the writer has fallen back to “ minute counting,” that is, 
giving a count for each note until the pupil’s ear has 
“ sensed the rhythm.” Care is to be taken to play softly 
between the accents with a loose wrist. After a lesson 
or two the pupil’s ear can then divide off notes into 
threes, accenting the first tone of count “ one ” only, 
counting two or three, as the case may demand, and 
surely playing all tones soft between accents by keeping 
a loose wrist. 

If the pupil seems to doubt the utility of the Mason 
Two-Finger Work, “ wonder what good there is in prac¬ 
ticing them,” take Vol. II of Mathews’ Graded Course 
of Standard Studies and turn to exercise No. 3. The 
first group of tonesis to be played with “ melody touch” 
as used in Mason’s exercise No. 1. The next four tones 
are with the finger staccato, as in the second tone of ex¬ 
ercise No. 2. The chords for the right hand in measures 
sixteen to the end of the 6tude are to be played with 
the touch used on the first tone, or “one” of each 
measure of Mason’s Exercise No. 2. Etudes Nos. 4, 
5, 9, etc., make a constant use of the movements of 
wrist, hand, and fingers called for in playing Mason’s 
Two-Finger Exercises. 

Pupils who have had uncommonly poor teaching, or 
who have picked up what they play by themselves, find 
great difficulty, in doing anything technical, in doing it 
from its technical side. They want to, and persistently 
try to, do it as “ music,” and not as a pure mechanical 
movement of such and such joints, which must be con¬ 
trolled in an exact way. The surest method of getting 
these “ subjects ” into line is to emphasize that they are 
not playing music, any more than a carpenter is when 
he shoves a plane. Suppose the pupil is trying to learn 
the hand or wrist touch in a figure of sixths, say for the 
C D E F 

right hand, g p q ^ making a motive of triplets with 

this figure, beginning back three keys each time, playing 
the last tone staccato, and two counts of rest before be¬ 
ginning the next group. If the reader is familiar with 
the Mason Technic, Book IV, he will know how to teach 
the touch, but the supposed case needs a more minute 
analysis of each separate movement; he is to have in 
mind the image of a bounding ball, much used by Mr. 
Mason in his own teaching, for the group of tones, the 
first to be accented as if the ball was thrown down with 
some little force, and it then rebounds of itself several 
times ; these rebounds, automatically, without effort, do 
the remaining three notes of the group, then the hand is 
to hang down, limp and loose, then strike the next group, 
flail or whip fashion, letting the hand rebound over the 
keys as before. But this is not all: the pupil is to fed 


the freedom and sensation of looseness in his wrist, and 
do this by swinging his hands loosely away from the key¬ 
board, thus learning to realize, recognize, get control of 
this feeling of looseness. Observe that he is playing 
for two things, the feeling of looseness in the moving 
points and for realizing the rebounding ball in playing 
the motives or groups. He is not to listen to “the 
music,” but to fasten his mind and closest attention on 
the feeling of looseness. 

A pupil came to the writer a few weeks ago who 
“ played by ear ” more than he played by fingers and 
brains. He was given a melodious fitude, Op. 101, No. 
1, of Burgmuller, on page six of Mathews’ Standard 
Graded Studies. It is written in six-eighths time with 
runs of sixteenth notes the first half of each measure, 
with a melody for the other hand, and with the same 
hand an accompaniment of eighth notes, the run ending 
on the fourth count with an accent. The first move¬ 
ment of the btude has the runs for the right hand. 
Here he did fairly well, except that he played a funda¬ 
mental bass instead of the written bass whenever the 
written bass happened not to be a fundamental, but he 
left out some of the eighth note accompaniment chords. 
In the next part of the fitude he did nothing for two 
lessons ; then he was set to playing the left-hand run by 
itself, two tones to a count; before this he had simply tried 
to get it fast without time ; when he could bring it to time, 
he tried the right-hand part, but he omitted the eighth 
note accompaniment chords ; he was then directed to play 
very slowly, two tones of the run to each chord, and couut 
off the right-hand melody and accompaniment. After a 
few trials, counting aloud firmly, and playing very slowly, 
he could stumble through it by patching it up in from 
two to six times in each measure. He was then able to 
see and understand what to do in a half-conscious way. 
Further explanation to sharpen his mental model of the 
measure was given, and then he was made to play it 
extremely slow, and not touch a key till he could feel 
sure he knew what to do and how to do it right. This 
he did after a few more trials. He was now required 
to play the measure till he could play it five times in 
suceession absolutely correct, and if in any of the times 
he made the slightest mistake, he must begin for a new 
set of five times, not counting in the times he had played 
it right before. This he soon did, and then the piece 
was conquered. He was told that he had now been taught 
how to learn a difficult passage the first time he played it 
over as his lesson, and how to practice everything, which 
is to never leave a measure or passage till it can be 
played perfectly correct at least five times in succession, 
—never mind how slowly, provided it be correctly done. 
Such practice builds up a technic and develops the abil¬ 
ity to play, while the kind of practice he had been doing 
was a sure confirmation of stumbling, incorrect playing, 
and was far worse than no practice at all, for it but es¬ 
tablished in the pupil more and more firmly a habit of 
inexcusable blundering and incorrectness. 


A TRUE STATEMENT. 

“We would call attention to a piece of false economy 
in music buying. The country is flooded with sheet 
music at ten cents a copy. The sheet-music list at this 
low price contains good music, to be sure, and some of 
it is standard. . The editions are, however, very faulty. 
Poor paper, which soon wears out; poor print, which 
tires the eyesight; misprints, which injure right under¬ 
standing of the composition, and a price only a few 
cents under that for which good editions can be bought. 
To buy the ten-cent music is false economy. Another 
thought, which has value to him who wishes to be ex¬ 
clusive in his repertoire, is that none of the latest music 
is published in the cheap edition. Also, music by our 
new school of composers—and it is beautiful music—can¬ 
not be had in the cheap form. Most of that is copy¬ 
righted, and cannot be printed and sold for ten cents a 
copy and allow any profit to the dealers.— Vocalist. 


,, . . . “ warrant me assumption 

that genius is a special morbid condition. Centuries ago 
Seneca taught that there was no great genius without a 
tincture of madness, and more than a century ago Dide¬ 
rot exclaimedOh, how close the insane and men of 
genius touch 1 Lamartine speaks of the mental dis¬ 
ease called genius ; Pascal says that extreme mind is 
akin to madness, and everybody is familiar with Dry- 
den’s couplet:— 


"? r j a !dT lts “ re ™ re ,0 madness near allied. 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 
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KARL TAUSIG. 


Freely translated from the German of Claire Gerhard, for 
The Etude. 

The great master of the pianoforte, the Abbe Franz 
Liszt, was engaged with his pupils, when a lad who 
earnestly desired to join as pupil was introduced. It 
was in the summer of 1855 that Karl Tausig thus came 
to the AbbA His father, Aloys Tausig, who was a good 
pianist and thorough musician, accompanied the pale, 
fragile-looking, fourteen-yearB-old boy, who approached 
Liszt without a sign of nervousness or embarrassment, 
but showed in his dark eyes the veneration in which he 
held the incomparable one. At Liszt’s invitation he 
seated himself at the grand piano and played. It was a 
tone-picture full of coloring which came under the boy s 
manipulation, powerful as full thunder and vivid light¬ 
ning, and then again soft and sweet as an elfin dance in 
the moonlight. 

The pupils had listened breathlessly to the wonderful 
performance, which was so full of light and shade and 
in which sparks of the spirit of the Imaster, who stood 
much impressed by the piano, seemed to flash. 

“ He is really a devil of a fellow 1” said Peter Cor¬ 
nelius, one of the pupils, and with this remark he gave 
the best expression to the opinions of the rest. But 
Liszt, having allowed his large eyes to rest searchingly 
on the lad, put his warm appreciation into words. Father 
and son begged Liszt to take the boy in hand. At first 
Liszt objected, saying “with such a gigantic organiza¬ 
tion, a free, independent development, without a master, 
would prove the most fruitful,” but Karl s beseeching 
looks at last decided him to comply with both the 
Tausigs’ wishes. 

And thus began a period of delight for the young 
artist —one rich in musical progress, in momentous 
impressions, in glad enjoyment of life. Soon the boy 
passed into a youth who drank with rapture from the 
fall beaker of life, studying restlessly the while. 

The spirit of, as also the tuition by, Liszt exercised 
an almost overpowering influence on him, and the old 
master, who himself said later on that he loved Tausig 


from his heart, revealed to him the whole charm of the 
master’s individuality. A spirit of sympathy arose 
between the much older man and the youth, such as 
could scarcely have proved more beautiful, more ideal, 
and which only terminated with Tausig’s death, at 
Leipzig, July 17, 1871, from typhus. 

Tausig’s admiration for Liszt was unlimited. Once 
he said to his fellow-pupils: “Ah, compared with 
Liszt, we other artists are but rabble.” He certainly 
had the least right to apply this expression to himself, 
for, if anybody could do so, he would have reached the 
master’s standard had a longer lease of life been 
granted to him. In him lay a titanic striving, a de¬ 
moniacal power, an almost “gypsy-like wildness,” and 
a general light-heartedness. 

After four years of energetic study under Liszt, Tausig 
took leave of his beloved master and of Weimar and 
settled with his father in Dresden. In 1861 he left that 
city for Vienna, but did not succeed in gaining the favor of 
the Viennese. He produced Wagnerian and Liszt works 
in some orchestral concerts without securing apprecia¬ 
tion, and even his playing was sharply criticized. 

A renewed and thorough course of study curbed the 
inherently-glowing fire, moderated his genial independ¬ 
ence of conception, and led him to that plastic repose of 
study which from that time secured such admiration at 
his performances. 

He strove, without being led away, to attain the 
highest pinnacle of his art, and ofttimes when he 
saw the high end which he had decided to reach still 
far removed from him, he became dispirited and melan¬ 
choly. This caused him at times to become unamiable 
and rough, whereas at other times he would be the 
merriest, most entertaining and wittiest of companions, 
for, already in his Weimar time, he had busily occu¬ 
pied himself with the study of languages, philosophy, 
and mathematics. Later on he occupied himself with 

natural history and literature. 

He had but a short period of happiness in his marriage 
with the pianist, Seraphine Vrabely They soon recog¬ 
nized the great difference in their temperaments and 
separated. When Tausig later on found a warm love for 


the genial Sophie Menter, he unfortunately met with no 
response. 

Acting under his friend Von Biilow’s advice, he went 
to Berlin in December, 1865, and gave several concerts 
there. Perhaps, it was owing to his somewhat cool style 
of playing (of which Louis Kohler said ’ From sheer 
anxiety not to appear sentimental, Tausig could not 
find his heart,”) that he did not take the Berliners by 
storm, but by degrees he won their hearts. 

In the following year he settled permanently in Berlin ; 
the King appointed him Court-pianist, and he founded 
a musical academy in which he taught, conjointly with 
Jensen, Ehlert, and Weitzmann, untiringly and with 
surprising talent and success. 

His concert tours took him to Hamburg, Leipzig, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Russia, and Hungary, he 
on all sides gaining the richest applause from both 
critics and audience. 

He was always his own severest critic. He con¬ 
demned all his previous compositions, and it was 
in 1870 that his firBt opus, “two concert studies,” 
appeared. He completely rejected his Weimar crea¬ 
tions (a polonaise, a pianoforte concert, and a ballad, 
“The Spectre Ship”). He then prepared editions of 
classical works, such as the “ Gradus ad Parnassum ” 
of Clementi, pieces from Bach’s “ Well-tempered Piano¬ 
forte”, transpositions of Beethoven’s String-Quartette, 
arrangements of Schubert’s and Weber’s works. He 
next composed paraphrases on themes from Wagner 
operas and, more particularly, “Daily Studies for the 
Pianoforte,” which latter were not published until after 
his early death, when valuable additions were made 
thereto by Ehrlich. Tausig withdrew himself more 
and more from public life. The appearance on the 
concert platform became even burdensome to him. He 
also shunned the aristocratic saloons of Berlin, where 
he was always welcome. Furthermore, he found him¬ 
self suffering in body and determined to seek restora- 
ration at Ragaz. While on his way there, he was 
drawn to Leipzig, where Liszt was staying at the time, 
and the ever-thankful pupil longed to see his beloved 
teacher again. 

He reached Leipzig on July 2, 1871, and forthwith 
attended a church concert at which two works by Liszt 
were performed by the Riedel Choral Society. He 
afterward spent a cheerful time with the old master 
and some friends of music. Once more his humor 
sparkled, once more sparks of genius flashed in his 
conversation, once more his eyes shone with the 
fire of that youth which was soon to be extinguished— 
they were his last merry hours on earth. 

In that night he was taken ill, and typhus soon after 
held him violently in its grasp. In spite of the devoted 
nursing of his friends, he breathed his last on the morning 
of the 17th. 

His friends had his corpse taken to Berlin and in¬ 
terred in the Jerusalem churchyard. A monument 
bearing a relievo of his features marks his resting- 
place, but the soul of the young “ sun god,” as Von 
Biilow called Tausig, dwells in those blessed fields 
where everlasting harmonies are heard. 

Harry Brett. 

Leipzig, January 30, 1893. 


HAVE A SYSTEM—EDWARD DICKINSON. 

One of the most useful and necessary injunctions to a 
young music teacher would be : Have a system and stick 
to it I The system will not be the same for all pupils, 
but each one must have a course of study that is strict, 
progressive, and comprehensive. The system may be 
defective, but a system that is wide from the pupil’s 
needs is far better than none at all. Let no yielding to 
a pupil’s impatience to get on fast and do showy things 
interfere with a prescribed and definite plan of study. 
An irregular, hap hazard choice of technical studies and 
pieces, in which no conscious method is followed, is the 
most common fault of teachers. It is due not so much 
to lack of intelligence as to indolence. Patience is 
needed by the teacher as well as by the pupil; to this 
add a plan that overlooks no single step and yet sees the 
end from the beginning. 
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THE ETUDE. 


A CONCISE CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF 
THE CHIEF MUSICIANS AND MUSICAL 
EVENTS FROM A, D, 1380-1885. 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. 


BY C. E. LOWE. 


DATE: 

1807 

1808 


1809 


1810 


1811 


1812 


1813 


1814 


1815 


Mehul’s “Joseph” produced. 

Michael William Balls, b.* Limerick. Distin¬ 
guished Operatic Composer; “ Bohemian Girl,” 
“Talisman,” etc. 

Maria Felicita Malibran (Mad.), b. Paris. Re¬ 
nowned Operatic Singer. 

Giuseppo Mario, b. Turin. Renowned Operatic 
Singer. 

Ernst Friedrich Richter, b. Zittau. Professor 
and celebrated Theorist. 

Wilhelinine Schroder-Devrient (Mad.), b. Ham¬ 
burg. Celebrated Operatic Singer. 

Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 

Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony. 

Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, b. Hamburg. A 
great Composer and Pianist. Wrote “St. 
Paul,” “ Elijah,” etc. 

Joseph Haydn, d. Vienna. 

Johann G. Albrechtsberger, d.f Vienna. 

Robert Schumann, b. Zwickau. Great Composer 
of every description of Music. 

Sir Michael Costa, b. Naples. Celebrated Con¬ 
ductor and Composer. Wrote “Eli,” “Naa- 
man," etc. 

Frederic Franqois Chopin, b. Warsaw. Distin¬ 
guished Pianoforte Player and Composer. 

Otto Nicolai, b. Kiinigsberg. Wrote “ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” and other Operas. 

Ferdinand David, b. Hamburg. Celebrated 
Violinist, Composer, and Professor, 

Ole Bull, b. Norway. Renowned Violinist. 

Samuel Sebastian Wesley, b. London. Wrote 
magnificent Anthems and other works. 

Felicien David, b. France. Pianist and Com¬ 
poser. 

Joseph Gungl, b. Hungary. A well-known 
Composer of Dance Music. 

Friedrich Wilhelm ICiicken, b. Hanover. Re¬ 
nowned for his Songs. 

Franz Liszt, b. Hungary. An unrivaled Pianist 
and great Composer. 

Ambroise Thomas, b. Metz. Wrote “Mignon,” 

“ Hamlet,” and other Operas. 

Ferdinand Hiller, b. Frankfort. Pianist, Pro¬ 
fessor, Theorist, and Composer. 

Wilhelm Taubert, b. Berlin. Pianist and Com¬ 
poser; has written some favorite Songs. 

Giulia Grisi (Mad.), b. Milan. World-renowned 
Singer. 

Friedrich von Flotow, b. Mecklenburg. Wrote 
“ Martha” and other Operas. 

Michael von Glinka, b. Moscow. Wrote “Life 
for the Czar” and other Operas. 

Sigismund Thalberg, b. Geneva. Celebrated 
Pianoforte Player and Composer. 

John Pyke Hullah, b. Worcester. Renowned 
Teacher of Singing ; Writer and Critic. 

Louis Antoine Jullien, b. Sisterron. Conductor 
and Composer of Dance Music, etc. 

Johann Ludwig Dussek, d. Paris. 

Federico Fiorillo, d. Amsterdam. 

Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. 

Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony. 

Stephen Heller, b. Pesth. Well-known for his 
charming Pianoforte Compositions. 

Richard Wagner, b. Leipzig. The greatest 
Dramatic Writer and Composer of the age. 

Sir George MacFarren, b. London. Theorist, 
Composer, and Professor. 

Prosper Sainton, b. Toulouse. Renowned Vio¬ 
linist. 

Henry Smart, b. London. Composer of Church 
Music. 

London “ Philharmonic Society ” founded. 

Rossini’s “ Tancredi ” first performed. 

Giuseppe Verdi, b. Parma. Great Operatic Com¬ 
poser, “Trovatore,” “Traviata,” “Aida,” 
etc. 

Vincent Wallace, b. Waterford. Wrote “ Mari- 
tana,” “Lurline,” and other Operas. 

Adolph Henselt, b. Bavaria. Distinguished 
Pianoforte Player and Composer. 

Theodor Dbhler, b. Naples. Pianist and Com¬ 
poser. 

Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst, b. Moravia. A great 
modern Violin Player and Composer. 

Friedrich Heinh. Himmel, d. Berlin. 

Charles Dibdin, d. London. 

Robert Franz, b. Halle. Celebrated for his 
Songs, etc. 

Delphin Alard, b. Bayonne. Violinist and Com¬ 
poser. 

Robert Volkmann, b. Saxony. Distinguished 
Composer of Symphonies, Suites, etc. 

Schubert wrote “ The Erl King,” 


* b. born. 


(To be Oonlinutd.) 


t d. died. 


The London Musical Times quotes from a Melbourne, 
Australia, paper regarding a dispute between Prof. Mar¬ 
shall Hall, of the chair of music in the University there, 
and local musicians as follows :—“ He has not sought to 
gain the respect of the musical profession, who have 
enjoyed at intervals an opportunity of reading an out¬ 
burst of mingled emotion and hysterics, which they are 
asked to believe represented the state of mind of some 
distraught composer when he wrote the work upon 
which the Professor is supposed to have been lec¬ 
turing.” 

With the dispute we have nothing to do, but if we 
mistake not the quotation refers to lectures upon certain 
of Beethoven’s sonatas. These lectures (they were re¬ 
ported in the London Standard) presented a dreadful 
amount of high-flown and really improbable imaginings, 
such as we would conceive Beethoven to be incapable of. 
It seems to us that a danger lies in the tendency now 
apparent to idealize to the extent of absurdity. It is 
well to analyze and endow a composition with meaning, 
but it is also well to supplement enthusiasm with common 


In an address delivered before The Incorporated So¬ 
ciety of Musicians of England, Sir John Stainer, him¬ 
self a notable musician, says some very valuable truths. 
The subject of his address was “ Technique and Senti¬ 
ment in Music.” 

After defining each phase of his subject, he calls ex¬ 
pression the language of emotion and technique the 
grammar of expression. 

There must be a proper balance between the two. 
Instead of this balance, however, technique is allowed 
to outweigh sentiment. Not entirely through the fault 
of the teacher, but because of a natural lack of true sen¬ 
timentality upon the part of otherwise talented pupils. 
Again, care must be taken to develop a marked indi¬ 
viduality or personality, as this is what is needed to 
raise the student to the level of an artist. 

The leaning toward a suppression of sentiment and a 
loss of individuality is a danger against which the higher 
class of music teachers must contend. There must be 
good intellectual as well as emotional training of all 
music students. No art demands a greater exercise of 
sound judgment and good common sense than music, 
and it is his opinion that no pupil has become a first- 
rate musician who could not have become first-rate in 
many other professions. A weak, silly, sentimental 
person will never make a good musician. 

Musical sentiment tempered by intelligence, common 
sense, and all-round study must be developed if the 
nation is to become “ musical.” 


The Musical Standard discusses “Style in Music” in 
a leading article. Among other interesting statements 
may be found this. Concerning a certain claBS of 
composers it says: “ When there are only sentimental 
feelings too weak to inspire any characteristic expres¬ 
sion or style, it is interesting to note that the music 
contains imitations from several great composers, not 
plagiarisms of actual melodic phrases, but reflections 
of the tricks and mannerisms natural enough to the 
genuises who first used them.” Perhaps this explains 
the so-called plagiarisms with which some of our critics 
on this side the water have recently been so busy. 


Very similar to that of Sir John Stainer is an addre 
by Dr. A. C. MacKenzie, who is to visit Chicago durii 
the World's Fair as a representative of English musicia 
ship. He says that while the present age is one of sp 
cialism, yet the specialist must not be too prominent. T1 
musical profession must work out its own salvation— 
other words, develop its own standing—and is in need 
a large number of well-informed, all-round general pra 
titioners—men with not only a wider and more extensr 
knowledge of the art itself, but of the history and liter 
ture of the art as well. If the status of profession 
musicians is to be elevated,;there must be general ci 


ture and education also. Better and more enlightened 
teaching would result from a broader culture and more 
extensive general knowledge. 

Teaching must not become a mere professional habit 
or pursuit, but a mission and an art. Liszt, Rubinstein, 
Von Buelow, Joachim, were or are as familiar with the 
great poets and novelists of their respective nations as 
they were or are with the scores of Beethoven. These 
thoughts but emphasize what has been said before in 
The Etude, and it is with a purpose of sending home 
the lesson that these extracts are made. 

The crying need of musical life to-day is a wider 
culture ; more time devoted to general reading and 
study ; a looking to things apart from musical subjects. 
To be able to use not only correct but graceful lan¬ 
guage; to be able to discuss with intelligence other 
than musical questions; in short, to be a thinker is 
what the humblest music student should aspire to. 

And it is in place to say this is what The Etude is 
striving to aid its readers to do. The class of articles 
published and the well-defined policy of the journal is 
along this line. Read it and think. 


WANTED—A TEXT-BOOK ON HARMONY, 


BY O. B. SKINNER. 


It is doubtless the experience of most teachers that 
the majority of music students are disposed to neglect 
the thorough and analytical study of the above men¬ 
tioned subject. Where the class is large the pupil is 
often discouraged owing to a lack of explanation which 
time does not permit the teacher to give each pupil in¬ 
dividually, and all pupils need this kind of assistance, 
for no two make exactly the same mistakes. After a 
few weeks of blindly groping in the foggy mysteries of 
Tonic, Dominant, Subdominant and their inversions, the 
pupil gives up in despair, deciding that it is impossible 
to learn harmony. 

The writer makes the study obligatory and has found 
little trouble in making it interesting where the pupil is 
able to devote the necessary time to the work. Small 
classes,—not over six in a class, four or less is even 
better,—thorough explanation of each lesson and much 
practice in writing will result in satisfactory progress on 
the part of the pupil. Sometimes the student finds 
a difficulty in the fact that he has to struggle through 
the dry pages of an old text book. Harmony is dry 
enough at best, even when moistened with modern 
thought. In Technic we have Mason, Germer and 
others who have given us works which develop a 
finished execution in less time than the older methods, 
and advance the pupil much farther. The time ought not 
to be far distant when we shall have a work on Harmony 
which will be of equal benefit to the music student. It 
is not the writer's desire to criticize, for that would un¬ 
doubtedly be presuming. Still we teachers all acknow¬ 
ledge that there is no perfect text-book. Richter, 
Jadassohn, Bussler, Howard, Goetschius, and others 
are good, but can there not be better ? 


CONCERNING THE “ UP-ARM ” TOUCH — JOHN C. FILLMORE. 

The fourth volume of Mason’s “Touch and 
Technic ” makes a great deal of the arm-touch 
from above. But I think that the “up-arm” 
touch is, if possible, even more important. The 
main use of it is in the delivery of melodies. Lay 
the hand out flat, the tips of the fingers resting 
easily on the surface of the keys, without pressing 
them down. Then produce a tone with one finger 
by raising the wrist high, allowing the weight of 
the arm to produce the tone. Then let the wrist 
sink, preparatory to producing the next tone in 
the same way. This process gives a pure pressure 
touch, without any blow, or even a pull. The 
tone thus produced is necessarily of pure singing 
quality, and is produced with a minimum of exer¬ 
tion . I have lately been teaching it to young 
children, before giving them any finger action 
whatever. 
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TEACHING TIME. 


BY F. HERBST. 


The difficulty which many beginners find in under¬ 
standing time is often due to the lack of explanation of 
its underlying principles in the instruction-books, and of 
course by the teacher. The following method I have 
used for years, and found it sufficient in every case. Of 
course, it must be adapted to the special needs and 
mental capacity of each pupil. 

To begin with, the pupil must understand that every 
note has two properties: pitch and duration. Duration 
is expressed by the form of a note. Each note has a 
corresponding rest. 

As their names indicate, the duration of each note is 
in proportion to all others, since they are all certain parts 

of a whole. 

Accordingly, if we fix the time-duration of any note, 
that of all the rest will be known as well. In short, 

“ Time in music is a system of measurement, to ensure 
to each note and rest its proper proportion of dura¬ 
tion.” 

The standard of measurement must have adaptability 
to any rate of speed ; yet after the rate has been deter¬ 
mined, the utmost regularity is required. Such a stan¬ 
dard is the ticking of a clock or watch. These two do 
not tick at the same speed, but a minute by the clock 
and a minute by the watch are alike. 

To mark the ticks, counts, pulses, or beats we number 
them, beginning with one. All numbers after twelve 
havi more than one syllable ; but since a tick occupies 
only an instant, its number should be a word of one 
syllable. Accordingly, we do not count any further than 
twelve, and very seldom even that far. Whenever we 
are to begin counting at “one” again, we find a per¬ 
pendicular line drawn across the staff, and we call this 
line a bar. The portion of staff between two bars is 
called a measure. All measures of the same piece 
usually contain the same number of counts. 

The value of a count begins with its pronunciation, 
and ends with the pronunciation of the next count. 
The duration of the notes is measured by declaring the 
duration of one kind of notes equal to the value of one 
count. The other kinds of notes will occupy count 
values, or parts thereof, according to their name and 
proportion. 

Time is indicated at the beginning of every piece by 
two figures. The upper figure tells how many counts 
there are in each measure, and the lower figure tells 
what kind of note equals one count. 

Example : This is \ time. There are three counts in 
each measure and each quarter-note or its equivalent gets 
one count. 

The first note (or rest) in the measure gets the count 
“one.” If the note equals the value of the count, the 
next note gets the count “ two.” If the first note is 
longer than the value of the count, we must pronounce 
as many counts as there are count values contained in 
the note. 

If the first note is shorter than the count value, we 
must play as many more notes as are needed to fill out 
its time value before we can pronounce the second 
count. 

The count value must be filled in every case before 
the next count can be pronounced. Counts should 
always be spoken in a short and crisp manner, never 
dragged or sung, since they represent the tick of the 
clock, and also, because the measurement of their values 
is easier from a short than a long sound. 

The first practice in counting may be given by pointing 
to the notes of the lesson in succession and pronouncing 
the counts in their proper places, proceeding from the 
easiest to the more difficult measures. 

Next, one hand should point to each note in succes¬ 
sion, while the other beats the count, the count being 
pronounced just when the pointing hand shows the note, 
where the count begins. The hands must exchange fre 
quently. 

Both kinds of exercises should be confined to the les¬ 
son, until the pupil can be trusted to count correctly and 
evenly. Evenness is the most important point after cor- 
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rectness. Don’t allow a pupil to say or think that two 
or more notes belong to one count, until he clearly un¬ 
derstands that only the first of no matter how many is 
entitled to its pronunciation. Don’t allow any stop at 
the end of the measure, nor a slackening of the speed, 
when four sixteenth notes etc. belong to one count. 
Better begin again and count slower. 

The results will be exactness and evenness in the first 
place, but besides that we will develop a faculty for self- 
criticism by listening, and the important possibility of 
changing and returning to the original rate of speed at 
will. 

When the pupil advances to scales in two octaves, 
the following way comprises the evenness of count¬ 
ing:— 

Play twice in eighth notes, three times in eighth 
triplets, and four times in sixteenth notes, without 
stop, in | time, keeping the rate of speed alike 
throughout. Some pupils need to be cautioned even 
then against counting the triplets slower than the eighths, 
and the sixteenths slower than the triplets. A com¬ 
mon mistake is, also, to begin with the eighth notes 
faster, than the sixteenths can be played. The metro¬ 
nome will help get these scales even. This method 
does much to develop clearness of touch, since every 
finger in turn has to accent the beginning note of the 
count. It practically solves the puzzle of two against 
three and three against four, by giving the pupil the 
needed knowledge and practice of the difference of 
speed required. 

Finally we gain a simultaneous touch of one finger in 
each hand, a good attack, and speed almost uncon¬ 
sciously. 


MUSICAL REFLECTION. 

BY THALEON BLAKE. 


It is surprising to see pupils drumming on composi¬ 
tions by Beethoven or Liszt, without the knowledge of a 
single fact of theory or harmony. It is a labor which can 
bring but small gains, as it is next to impossible to under¬ 
stand, much less to interpret, such works without the 
Btudy of harmony. A painter might as well attempt to 
paint without.knowing how to mix his colors. 

***** 

A composition played without enough, or with too 
much , technique is very undesirable. Whenever a per¬ 
former endeavors to display technical faneywork un¬ 
necessarily, the thoughts and the emotions of the author 
—the poetry of the composition—are sure to suffer. 

* * 

* * * 

What elocution is to a reader, technique supplies to 
the performer, and too much of them in rendering word 
or tone poems is bad taste, and shows rank conceit and 

poor training. # # 

* * * 

Technique is like a gay and strong steed. When 
conquered, curbed, and guided with a firm hand, 
the noble servant serves its master well, but if it gets 
the upper hand it is apt to carry its rider to destruction. 

***** 

There are times in the career of every person when 
the present seems an apparent failure, and the future an 
inevitable ruin. These periods are the tests of charac¬ 
ter; they bring out the lines, the shadows, and the lights 
stronger than any other scrutiny. 

Adversity makes or destroys the character. Success 
gives opportunities for one’s innate weakness to come to 
light; adversity gives what strength one has full play. 

Happy is that one whose integrity and purpose passes 
through the trial safely. 

The reward is a strengthened will, a broadened and 
firmer mind, a higher and better aim in life, and a more 
comprehensive grasp of the labor at hand. 

* * 

* * * 

Aim high in pianoforte playing—aim as high as per¬ 
fection. Do not use the levels a Liszt, a Rubinstein, a 


Yon Biilow, or a Paderewski stand on as the goal and 
resting place of your ambition; aim at something 
above them all; use them as guides and assistants; 
they will make the way clear as far as their levels, and, 
if with ability and perseverance it is possible to climb 
higher still, look within yourself for assistance. As¬ 
similate as far as possible all the pianoforte wisdom 
before your time, discarding the bad. 

What an artist would he be, if one possessed within 
himself the excellence of all the great pianists before 
him, rounded out to a harmonious whole, as free of 
their faults as can be ? 

That is the possibility artists and students have to¬ 
day. Liszt, when young, had no such model to study 
and learn from as the student to day has in Liszt. 

Not only is the pianoforte itself incomparably better 
now than then, but there are data and systems, and the 
accumulation of experience and wisdom still going on, 
of the masters of pianoforte playing, laid before every 
student to-day, of which he can take and use as much 
as he will. So that in a sense every student may begin 
to-day where the masters left off. 

They can use the cautions, the advice, and the systems, 
and profit by the opinions and the writings of the mas¬ 
ters from the start, while the masters themselves were 
probably old men before they perfected these helps. 

A student, therefore, gets in a comparatively short 
time results which took years of observation and labor 
to put in the condition he receives them. 

This is why art should be progressive. Each decade 
gives it additional knowledge and data to reason and 
work from. Obliterate the past, with all the facts it 
has given us and all the deductions made with its 
aid, and art would be as it was in the beginning. 

Hence, in the twentieth century, artists may arise in 
the art of pianoforte playing beside whom the nine¬ 
teenth century giants may be pygmies. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON THE ELE¬ 
MENTS OF MUSIC. 


How are musical sounds represented ? 

Why are notes of different shapes? 

Write out the notes. Name each. Make a table show¬ 
ing their value in relation to each other. 

What is a tie or bind? What is the effect of it? 

How do you write notes of silence ? 

Name and write the rests. 

How can notes and rests be lengthened ? 

What is meant by the term “ pitch ” ? How is pitch 
indicated to the eye? 

Define Clef, Treble, Bass, Alto, Tenor, Soprano, 
Mezzo-Boprano. 

Why do we use added lines ? 

Define Tone, Semitone, Flat, Sharp, Double Flat, 
Double Sharp, Natural, in all cases giving examples. 

What is the difference between a Chromatic and Dia¬ 
tonic Semitone ? Give two examples. 

Define Interval, Unison. 


J0SEFFY ON INSUFFICIENT PREPARATION. 


It must be frankly admitted that hasty attempt with¬ 
out sufficient preparation is the bane of all American 
effort in the realm of art, whether music, painting, 
sculpture, or literature. As contrasted with people of 
other nationalities, the American certainly has a won¬ 
derfully bright, quick, almost electrical, power of com¬ 
prehension. 

With great mental vigor he powerfully grasps an idea 
the moment it is presented to him, but the very quick¬ 
ness with which he does so is in some respects a 
disadvantage. His conception of the idea is so quick 
that it is apt to be superficial.. 

His rapidity of apprehension too often gives him a 
distaste for the slow, patient labor and study absolutely 
essential to the thorough elaboration of every great 
thought in art. The slow-thinking, plodding German, 
and the tenacious, bulldog Englishman have thus a very 
great advantage over him in their efforts to achieve the 
highest art perfection. Raffael Joseffy. 


— If you are taking lessons from a superior teacher, it 
means that you must do carefully accurate practice. The 
better the teacher, the better must be your practice — 
Charles W. Landon. 
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PUBLISHEE’S NOTES. applied for musical effects, but the need is first created 

- t for such a touch, thus showing him the necessity of 

Two works which have recently been issued are going tec hni ca l skill, and at the same time improving his taste, 
to be overwhelmingly popular, from the way the profes- and making k ; a work interesting, as well as further per- 
sion have received them. They are Selected Octave feoting t ] le different kinds of touch. This method is 
Studies and Grade III of Pour-hand Playing, both com- meeting w ; t ), t h e warmea t commendations of the best 
piled by Theo. Presser. There are very few octave teacher(Ji and i ts sa le is extraordinarily large. Try it 
studies of medium difficulty. The whole literature of with the first beg ; nner you have, 
octave playing has been ransacked in order to get what . * * 


is published in this volume. To each has been written 
a preparatory study which contains the figure in the main 
study. The pieces in Four-hand Playing are bright, 
short, and musical, and have been selected with the 
greatest care. They will be sent on selection if desired. 

* * * 

* * 

Musical Pictures to adorn studios, parlors, or conserv¬ 
atory are always of interest to teachers. We have 
selected a list of the best pictures of this kind. They are 
all foreign publications and are in every way elegant. 
The prices here offered are retail, from which there is a 
liberal deduction to the profession. The size here given 
is by inches, thus 18x27 is 18 inches high and 27 wide. 


SUBJECT. PRICE. 

Beethoven—The Dream, .16x21 $ 7.50 

Portrait of Wagner (from life),.18fxl5 5.00 

The Violin Player,. 8}x6} 3.00 

Harmony, . 15fxl2f 3.75 

Discord,.15Jxl2f 3.75 

St. Cecilia.22}xl7 9.00 

Mozart as a Child,.17}x22f 3.00 

Masstro Palestrina \ in_<,ns o no 

Repeating the Mass of Pope Marcel J 1 4 4 

Portrait of Liszt,.19}xl0f 5.00 

Marcello Conducting His Psalms,.17x22} 3.00 

Beethoven (Pastoral Symphony),.16fx24 3.00 

Mozart Singing His Requiem,. .17x22} 3.00 

Concert at an Outpost,.19x28 7.50 

The Little Musician.7x5 2 50 

Sacred and Profane Music, .32}x44f 25.00 

Sacred Music,.28}x21 7.50 

Profane Music,.28}x21 7.50 


We have now delivered all the eight works of the 
special offer made in December, and no further orders 
will be received at reduced rates. We will send any 
of them for examination, if desired. These works are 
especially fine, and have been received by teachers 
with appreciation. Landon’s “Piano Method” is the 
most important one. In every case where it has been 
examined it was adopted. The Musical Dominoes have 
given much pleasure. They have cost the inventor over 
a year’s work, and he has produced something that will 
be standard. The second volume of “ Melody Playing,” 
by Hamilton Macdougal, is a collection of easy, good 
music, which is so rare. All the works are needed by the 
profession, in order to present music in its best and 
most pleasant form. 

***** 

We call special attention to Wilson G. Smith’s “ Ves¬ 
per Chimes,” published in last issue of The Etude. It 
has been published with an illustrated title, representing 
Millet’s great painting, “ The Angelus.” This piece is 
one of the few that deserve popularity. It is, no doubt, 
the author’s best inspiration. It contains no difficult 
passages. Its harmonies are rich, and melody pours 
forth from beginning to end. 

* * * 

* * 

There are two lines of work followed by the music 
teachers of our country. One kind concentrate their 
work in making pupils use their fingers, hands, wrists, 
and arms in certain ways. The other kind of teachers 
let their pupils play “ tunestime, touch, and accuracy 
they mostly leave out of their efforts, if effort we can 
call such “teaching.” But these two classifications 
apply to the ordinary teacher, not to first-class instruc¬ 
tors. The best teachers make use of all kinds of touch, 
ways of using fingers, hands, wrists, and arms—yes, and 
the feet—to produce artistic and effective musical—not 
mechanical—results. Notes and touch with this class 
of teachers have an art, rather than a mechanical value. 
In Landon’s Pianoforte Method, not only is the pupil 
kept to the production of musical and artistic effects, 
but he is led into this in the easiest and most pleasant, 
and therefore the most productive and rapid manner. 
Everything that the pupil learns of technics is’at once 


* * 

The needs of pupils are as numerous and diversified 
as is the number of pupils; practically, there are no two 
pupils alike. It is, therefore, impossible to find every¬ 
thing that a pupil needs in any one method. Although 
Landon’s “Reed Organ Method” covers the needed 
ground as fully as is practical in such a book, yet all 
teachers who are using it feel the need of further material 
to meet the wants of many of their pupils. This has been 
met in the “ Reed Organ Studies, for the Improvement of 
Taste and Technic in Artistic Reed Organ Playing.” As 
studies they contain more technical material than does 
the “ Method,” yet everything in the collection is musical. 
The scales are treated melodically, and scale and ar¬ 
peggio practice is given in the form of pleasing pieces. 
Mr. Landon, the complier of these studies, works on the 
foundational pedagogical idea that the pupil must be 
interested musically in all of his practice. He has also 
succeeded in bringing together a collection of etudes that 
are as practical as they are musical. Our “Special 
Offer ” of these studies has expired with the appearance 
of the work on the market. The studies are so arranged 
that they are equally adapted for organ and piano. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


St. F. Xavier Academy. 

Kind Sir: —“Landon Piano Method” received. 
Please send immediately eighteen copies. We have ex¬ 
amined ithe book and are much pleased with it. We 
would recommend it to all beginners. 

Sisters of Mercy. 

Dear Sir :—I write to acknowledge the receipt of 
your “School of Four-Hand Playing,” and Smith’s 
“ Scale Playing,” and to express my satisfaction with 
them. I have found it very difficult to obtain really good 
collections of music arranged for four hands, but this 
I consider unusually choice, and the scale practice I 
find excellent and interesting. Mrs. G. P. Reynolds. 

I have been teaching ten years, and have found many 
subjects discussed in The Etude which might have saved 
me many years’ experience. To a teacher the paper is 
invaluable, as the hints and advices apply to all classes 
of pupils. Harry S. Fondac. 

I am very much pleased with Vol. hi, in the “School 
of Four-Hand Playing.” The pieces are all interesting 
and instructive, and all piano teachers feel the need of 
such a set for the younger pupils. Virginia P. Tufts. 

I have been using Mason’s works since they have been 
published by you, and more and more I have been throw¬ 
ing overboard former notions of technic and touch, the 
method is so plain and scholarly. I can teach from his 
works that indefinable something—“a good touch.” 
Some of my pupils have surprised their parents with 
good playing—no breaks, smooth, and clear. I build 
on his “ overlapping scale ” and two-finger exercises for 
a singing touch and phrasing, his scales for time and 
running work, and Book IV for wrist and pedal work. 
The “Mathews’ Graded Studies” take splendidly. 

J. H. Allen. 

I find your “Gilchrist’s Sight Reading Exercises ” 
the most thorough and exhaustive known to me. Let 
me have one hundred copies to begin with. I congratu¬ 
late you upon your splendid work. F. X. Arens. 

The Bookllof “ Melody Playing,” by Hamilton Mac¬ 
dougal, received and carefully examined. I think them 
very good for the cultivation of that which is beautiful in 
music. The little pieces Bpeak to the pupil in a truly 
musical way. The annotations are good guides to correct 
study. Frank M. Juttin. 

I have received “ Landon’s New Piano Method,” and 
am very much pleased with it. It is just what I want. 
I consider his methods, for the piano as well as the 
organ, most progressive, and excellent for beginners. 

Mrs. William Hurlbut. 

I have examined thoroughly “ Mathews’ Graded 
Studies,” and find.them most excellent for teaching 
purposes. I have introduced the work among many of 
my pupils with very satisfactory results. 

Wm. H. Rieser. 

I have received the “New Method for the Piano.” by 
Charles W. Landon, just published by you, and, having 
carefully examined its contents, I can earnestly recom- 


mend it as the best method I have ever seen. The simple 
and thorough explanation of each exercise and piece 
alone is worth more than the price of the book. And 
the easy and progressive manner in which the pieces atid 
exercises are arranged will lead pupils on in such a 
pleasant way that they could almost study without the 
aid of a teacher. Laura E. White. 

The “School of Four-Hand Playing,” Grade III, 
received, and I am much pleased with it: like it the best 
of any collection of duets I have ever seen, not only 
because of the pleasing quality and variety of the material 
used, but for the reason that each volume represents a 
distinct grade. E. R. McGlashan, 

Smith’s “Special Scale Exercises” have interested 
me very much ; they will materially assist in developing 
a correct rendition of the scales. The novelty of the 
exercises will invest an otherwise much dreaded study 
with new interest. I will be pleased to use them. 

Emil Liebling. 

Dear Sir:—l received a copy of “ Mathews’ Graded 
Course of Studies.” I consider it a very fine method. 
The markings and explanations are plain, and the selec¬ 
tions are melodious and instructive. 

Mrs. M. Mahorun. 

“ Standard Graded Course of Studies for Pianoforte,” 
compiled by W. S. B. Mathews, are splendid ; a great 
help to teachers and interesting to the pupil, and 
economical to the parent, as every study is useful. 

Mrs. D. Hays. 

Etude is finer than ever, and that must be pretty high 
up in the scale, since the first number, October, 1883, 
was excellent. J. S. Dunwoodie. 

Send me six more copies Landon’s Piano Method. I 
think it the finest in print, and will use it in preference 
to any other. Ernest Pierce. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Notices for this column inserted at 3 cents a word for one insertion, 
payable in advance. Copy must be received by the 20th of the 
previous month to insure publication in the next number. 

S UMMER MUSIC SCHOOL, conducted by Charles 
W. Landon, at Grand Rapids, Michigan. Special 
course of six weeks, beginning July 10th, in Mason’s 
Technics, in best recent methods and improvements in 
teaching, and in preparation of pieces for concert work. 
A teachers’ course in teaching and playing the reed 
organ. Send for terms and particulars to Chas. W. 
Landon, 41 Jefferson Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


M R. PERLEE V. JERVIS will conduct a Summer 
School at Essex, Conn., for the study of Mason’s 
“ Touch and Technic.” For terms and particulars 
address Perlee V. Jervis, Carnegie Music Hall, New 
York City. 


W E will pay double price for the following back 
numbers of The Etude: September, October, 
November, and December, 1886, and September and 
November, 1892. 


F OR SALE.—Teacher’s Technicon—little used. 
Price, $12.00. Address S., care Etude. 


W ANTED.—A Position as Vocal Teacher or Church 
Soloist. The latter preferred. Address A. L. 
M., care of The Etude. 


J UST PUBLISHED: HANDBOOK OF MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS, containing more than 3000 
musical terms and biographical sketches of 1500 promi¬ 
nent composers, concisely arranged by Ch. Herman. 
Bound in flexible cloth, with title-page containing a 
group picture of fourteen prominent modern composers. 
Price $ 1.25. For sale by Theo. Presser, Philadelphia. 

A GENTLEMAN of ten years of experience as 
church organist desires a position in some church 
possessing a good organ (pipe) and can pay a moderate 
salary. References furnished. Address H., care of the 
Etude. 


"OKOWN” PIANOS. 


^■^°^. no * 8seur w * 10 bad vainly sought 
I o find the quality of tone desired 
Through all the Eastern Cities, and found naught. 
Came lately to Chicago, sad and tired. 

B ut when he heard Bent’s “Crown ” Pianoforte, 
His features brightened, and at once he cried: 
Its tone is nowise like the common sort— 

Tis simply perfect; I am satisfied. 


“ Its lovely case, too, charms the critic’s eye— 
l ie varnish shows the beauty of the wood; 
And as I open it, I can rely 
Upon your claim that all its parts are good. 


„ you snouia uunk my words would be too tame, 
To you I gladly will resign that task— 

Write what you please, and I will sign my name.” 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 

THEODORE DRESSER, 1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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935. 


936. 
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40 


60 
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number only. 

Q o i (Tries', E. Edited by J. C. Fillmore. 

931. crx 12 Nq Album Leaf 

Grade IV. 

A quaint little piece with a strong Scandinavian color, 
and illustrating the modern taste for the wild flowers of 
music, whict. grow in the remote nooks of national life. 

It is judiciously edited and annotated by J. C. Fillmore, 
a musician who gives the stamp of scholarship to all 
that he toucl es. 

Diabelli, A. Edited and annotated 
by Arthur Foote. Op. 168. No. 

3, Sonatina in C major. Grade IV. 

Tliis beautiful, expressive and valuable gem is but 
seldom met with, and Mr. Foote lias done good service 
in bringing it to public notice ae one of this valuable 
series of Sonatinas. This piece presents no unexpected 
difficulties. It has a-striking content throughout. It 
is a good study for variety in touch, from pp to/, and in 
the demi-staccoto and legato touch. 

qoq Lange, G - . Edited and apnotated 
by H. B. Roney. Op. 114. No. 1, 
Sonatina. Grade IV.... 

Those teachers wlio associate the name of Lange with 
“ Pure as Snow,” “ Flower Song ” and “ Heather Rose,” 
will he agreeably surprised in the valuable teaching and 
musical qualities of this Sonatina. This piece is a capital 
si i„lv as well as a beautiful piece, and it is also a good 
composition from the musician’s standpoint. It lias 
melodic work fur the left, as well as tile right hand, and 
woik is called for in its study. Those two Sonati¬ 
na. „ru Irolll a set of pieces under the title of, “A Gui¬ 
le, lion of the Most Pleasing Sonatinas.” They are 
edited and annotated by some of the leading teachers of 
our country. They havo acarcrul marking of slurs, and 
minute shades of expression, and the kinds of touch to 
use at every point. Muny suggestive and educational 
louts are given. Each piece is analyzed, anil the phras¬ 
ing intelligently indicated. This net of pieces is of the 
greatest value at that point In the pupil’s progress, 
w here he can first begin to produce true musical effects, 
every help being given him. In these pieces lie wilt 
find a new and delightful field for the expression of 
what lie feels the content of ilia selection to be. As the 
title indicates, these Sonatinas are pleati and they are 
selected for their formative and educational value, as 
well as for their musical worth. The pupil who faith¬ 
fully learns these pieces, will ever afterwards play with 
an intelligent expression, and his taste will lie refined to 
the point of appreciating the classical gems of the great 
masters. In grading, they arc moderately easy. Every 
pupil who hopes to tie anything more than an ordinary 
J.laver, should faithfully study this truly fine, valuable 
and beautiful set of Sonatinas. 

934. Sohubert's Erl King. Transcribed 
by Heller. Revised and fingered 

by Karl Klauser. Grade IV... 

Schubert’s Immortal song, the most powerful dramatic 
ballad in existence, is, by tlio judicious editing of Mr. 

Klauser, put within the reach or players oi medium 
advancement. The melody aud simultaneous short 
arpeggios of the right hand, whenever they exceed an 
,.clave, admit of the pedal, and a feature of great value 
is the marking or the different characters, father, child, 

Erl king, when they enter. 

G-oldbeck, R. Primary Piano In¬ 
structor. Grade I............. 

One of the best works to start a pupil. It is in sheet 
form, with only 24 pages. 

Schumann, R. Op. 23. No. 4, 
Nocturne in F (Nachtstucke). 

Grade IV . 

This gem is so carefully explained that the average 
pupil can easily master it* Every help is given th..can 
make its content and expression clear, and ^jeliade 
and variety of touch that should be used is P 01 . 01 ^ 0 ' ^ 
explained and Illustrated. This is one of Aowintense^ 
soulful and beautiful pieces, that when once learned are 
not allowed to be forgotten; it always being fresh and 
delightful. This selection will he found valuable lor 
developing a true taste and for unfolding the musical 
talent of the pupil. 

Schumann, R. Op. 12. No. 4, 

Grillen (Whims). Grade VH......^. do 

This bright and humorous piece is a favorite wi th good 
players. In this edition, numerous helps are given, 
making it so clear and easy that any radustnouB pupil 
can learn to plav it successfully. It is about grade «' e 
or six, grading from one to ten. The difficulty e 
fore, lias been to make it expressive, for in most other 
editions tire phrasing is but limitedly given, j** 8 ™ 8 ?' 1 
was careless in marking phrasing and expresaOTTOrke, 
and the German editors are so intensely “““I™ 1 ' , ^ 
that they have even slavishly followed and cop ed t 
errors and misprints in some instances. » i" ' " 

edition the pupil is shown exactly what and how to do, 

and the unusual phrasing is so distinctly m 
*\jiffionitu I™ o-ivimY this fine composition its 
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it abundantly repays the time and work put upon it. 
The editor has given help at every point where an 
explanation or illustration will aid the pupil. He has 
made clear the impression that the piece should make, 
and shown how to produce it. 

940. Rubinstein. Op. 3. No. 1. Melody 

in F. Grade IV. . 

Very few amateurs play this most beautiful of modern 
compositions with success. But this edition shows the 
melody, and from its clear and correct phrasing, full 
and careful marking of expression and the many illus¬ 
trative and analytical remarks, there is no difficulty in 
playing this piece in a worthy manner by any fairly pains¬ 
taking student. . 

For a summing up, it may be said that we have in this 
set of pieces only those that are of indispensable value 
in their formative influence on the pupil That every 
piece is so fully and clearly edited; that besides the 
music, the pupil has a lesson from this master of the art 
of teaching, and this is worth more than the cost of the 
piece. Mr. Mathews has earned the everlasting grati¬ 
tude of all progressive teachers in so editing these gems 
of the tone art that they can be artistically performed 
by the average advanced pupil, for no pupil after having 
learned this set of pieces will ever again take pleasure 
in trashy music. 

941. Bach. Loure in G tHinze). From 

Fifth English Suite. Grade VI. 

A niece in which the study of the Detni-Staccalo touch 
is contrasted with the Legato. This is a pleasing 
tion as well as a good study. .Tust the piece to lead the 
pupil up to an appreciation of this great master, Bach. 

942. Chopin. Edited and annotated by 

W. S. B. Mathews. Op. 28. No. 
15, Prelude, in D flat. Grade VI... 

This celebrated Prelude, about which the romantic 
story is told and which is so picturesque and suggestive 
to the imagination, lias been fingered and annotated by 
W. S. B. Matliews, and anything more lucid and help¬ 
fully suggestive, especially toward tire technical and 
strictly musical side of the interpretation, cannot be 
desired. 

943. Bach. Sarabande in E minor. From 

the Fifth English Suite. Grade VI. 
Valuable from both the technical and expressional 
standpoint. This is a good study in the Cantabile, and 
in varieties of touch, aud in bringing out the content 
of obscure passages. 

Bach. Invention in E minor. Three 
Voices. Grade VII... 

In all of the common styles of music there is but one 
melody and too often a transparent one at that. In this 
invention there are two simultaneous melodies, lo gne 
the correct expression to both at once and meautime to 
play another part as an accompaniment, is where the 
difficulty lies But tlio editor has given such comp ete 
and concise directions, that the industrious pupil will be 
able to play the piece with effective expression I he 
pupil who hopes to play acceptably for critical list- ners 
must necessarily master compositions of tins class. 1 
sometimes wonder if it ever occurs to the great mass ot 
piano teachers and pupils, that those beautiful and 
refined, as well as grand and startling effects that the 
great artists produce, are largely the result of studying 
tliis class of music. It should be further said that the 
pupil who masters a few of these pieces of Bach Jill 
have no further difficulty in bringing out all that is 
expressive in other styles of music. 

946. Glover, S. Annie on the Banks of 
O’Dee. Grade II. 

A dainty Scotch ballad for medium voice and easy 
accompaniment. The song has had a great popularity 
and is still the favorite with many vocalists as an encore 
song. 

946. Richardson, J. Howard. If. Grade 

A charming musical setting to beautiful words. 

Wadsworth, J. H. Yriarte Polka. 
Grade II.—..•. 

Bright, musical, without octaves, and in easy key. 

Skelly, J. B. Sweetheart come Back 
Again. Grade II. 

A very easy ballad, with flowing melody. 

Mitchell, T. L. Get your Pass from 
Moses. Grade II. 

A humorous song in negro dialect. 

Abt, Franz. 'When the Fragrant 
Roses Bloom. Grade III. 

An octavo edition. One of AM’s best two-part songs. 
Tliis ono is quite suitable for school purposes. 
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955. Strelezki, Anton. Op. 1°°- “O 

Studies for the Pianoforte. Book; 

j Grade IV. 1 

A series of meritorious exercises, adapted to young 
students, and utilizing a variety of keys, major and 
minor, but no further removes from the normal than 
three sharps. There are also a good many forms ot 
rhythmical structure, and the student is familiarized 
with many of the modern dance forms, such Mthe waltz 
salturello, etc., the little pieces being cast in a variety 
of moulds. 

956. Miller, Russell. Mazurka Im¬ 

promptu. Grade III.. 

A lovely comjmsition,_ containing^both^noble^liai mo- 
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there is no difficulty in giving this fine composition l 
true interpretation. 

938. Schumann, R. Op. 2. Polonaise in 

D major (from the Papillions). 
Grade VII.-...*******"-’*... 

Here we have a piece that has the most striking com 
trusts, and these in variety, for there are bohl. Stirling 
and trumpet-like melodies, and those that 8 ’ 

beautiful and tender. Again, Mr“ g been 

to the pupil and amateur a piece that haseelomb 

heard out of the concert room, for he has edited It so th 
the expression and correct effects are possi . , 
industrious student It is a well known faetthatnn 
artist will delight his audience with a piece which the 
amateur in trying to play can make nothing ot. g 
here is where the editor lias given such h? l P * , ’ 8t 8 ") r 
careful pupil can make of it a success. Furthermore, 
he will have the satisfaction of havinga piece that is 
a delight to his musical friends, and one that he will n 
find every piano thumper pounding out. 

939. Schumann, R. Op. 82. No. 9, 

Farewell to the Forest. Grade v I . 

Tins beautiful tone poem is more difficult than the 
other selections of this set of pieces from Schumann, hut 
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Scharfenburg and Luis. Scales 
and Exercises. Grade II.. 

Tliis practice leaf is valuable for its convenience and 
by the exclusive attention which it calls to the melodic 
minor scale. 

Roeder, Adolph. Rosy-Morn March. 

Grade II...- 

A pleasing composition that can be studied by a child 
who has had several quarters' instruction. The time 
is well marked, with a well-defined melody. 

Hofer', W. L. Op. 12. Tarantelle 
Burlesque. Grade III. ; .— 

This is one of the most popular pieces m our cata¬ 
logue. It has gone through several editions. The 
theme of the piece is the well-known American call. 
¥he „o?es beina g. a, b. a, % rest b. g. This heme is 
worked up delightfully throughout the whole piece. 

954. Adams, F. Norman Op. 21 La 
Petite Etoile-Gavotte. Grade HI.. 

A noble composition, standing in D and G major, pre¬ 
senting a series of interesting harmonies and bits of clear 
counterpoint. 
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nies and graceful melodies. Also an » 
double voices in the right hand. 

Foerster, Ad. M. Op. 27. No. 2, 

Etude. Grade IV .•••.•■••••• 4 

This study, in G minor, is a treatment °f *h»t valuabl 
but difficult form of technique known as double '*V 1 
Thirds and sixths, as matters of daily study, are tndis 
nensablefor every pianist, and ttic frequency with which 
theyare employed in works of the higher oriernmkes 
their study obligatory. There is also in this Etude some 
effective treatment of staccato. 

Foerster, Ad. M. Op. 27. No. 3, 

Tarantelle. Grade V.. ou 

The Tarantelle has a melodious character, is largely 
constructed of triplets and lias a number of figuresl in t lie 
accompaniment, in that form which, to borrow 
gauge of prosody, would be called lambic, and there is 
also a beautiful trio in A flat. 

Words by Gen. Lew Wallace. From 
“Ben-Hur.” Music by Henry Pet¬ 
tit. Wake not, but Hear me, Love. 

Op. 8. No. 1. Grade IV... 3C 

A graceful Serenade, in the rocking rhythm cliarac 
teristic of | time. A melody sweetly and tenderly 
pleading, with a richly harmonized accompaniment 
Particularly expressive of the beautiful Poem. Compass, 
from E to E on the staff. This exquisite gem cannot 
help but become a favorite. „ 

General Lew Wallace, the author of Ben-Hur 
after critically hearing the new musical settings which 
we have recently published of the three poems in that 
novel, hai addressed the following complimentary note 
to the composer:— .... 

Crawfordsville, Indiana, Isovember 15th, lbbJ. 

Mr. Henry Pettit, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir :—One of my pet theories lias been that 
poetrv and music are mutual assistants. Both are beau¬ 
tiful of themselves; together, they are perfection. To this 
conclusion I am now more alsolutely joined than ever. 

You have made theory a fact The spirit I tried to put 
into the verses you have infused into the music. I con¬ 
gratulate myself; more particularly I congratulate you 
upon the excellent result of your study. _ 

Very truly, and always, your friend, 

J Lew Wallace. 

Pettit, Henry. I Sigh as I Sing. Op. 

8 . No. 2. Grade IV. ““ 

Words from “Ben-Hur.” A Lament—Hymn of the 
Nile. A perfect setting to exquisite words. 

Words by Gen. Lew Wallace. Taken 
from ‘ ‘ Ben-Hur. ’ ’ Music by Henry 
Pettit. Kapila— Warrior and 
Sage. Heroic Song. Op. 8. No. 

3. Grade IV.. °C* 

A grand melody, set to a beautiful, heroic poem. A 
finely composed song, the music is most successfully 
wedded to the words. Tliis Bong will be a great success 
when Bung by a good singer. Compass, from middle O 
to F sharp on upper line of stuff, with choice notes 
reaching to the A above the F sliarp. This grandly 
beautiful song will he a great favorite with the readers 
of “ Ben-Hur,” as well as with those who enjoy unusually 
fine music. 


962. Schmidt, R. Romance for the Violin 

and Piano. Grade VI.--• 

This beautiful piece is just the tiling for a player who 
eniovs music with a refined sentiment. It is such a 
piece as he will play orton, for it will be a favorite among 
his friends. The melody is exquisitely beautiful, and 
the harmony of the accompaniment is rich and entirely 
out of the hackneyed tonic and dominant kind, rich m 
modulations and fine effects. 

963. Tempest, Robert. Op. 2. No. 2. 

Nocturne. Grade V.■ •. 

A dainty, dreamy composition, of a cheerful character, 
constructed for the most part of a melody in the upper 
Uniters of the right hand with accompanying sixteenths 
in the same hand, while the left hand delivers extended 
arpeggios. 
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Smith, Wilson G. Op. 43. No. 3. 

Reverie at the Piano. Grade IV... 50 

A beautiful composition, in the free style, with con¬ 
tinuous melody and rhythmical flow in the accompam- 
ment, of moderate difficulty. 

Loeschhorn. Piano Studies. Op. 52. 

' Book I, Grade II and III. 1 25 

These studies have recently become very popular, and 
are fast taking the place of Czerny and Duverney. 

They are much more modern and meet the require¬ 
ments of the most recent ideas of piano instructions. 

They are by no means mechanical; the rhythmic 
element predominates. There is also much more har¬ 
monic effect produced than in the older studies. 

Moszkowski, M. Valse Brilliante in 

A flat. Four Hands. Grade IV.... 1 00 

A brilliant arrangement of this flue concert and ex¬ 
hibition piece. The Secondo has a fair share of difficul¬ 
ties as well as of melody. This piece will he a welcome 
addition to the repertoire of Seminaries, Conservatories 
and piano-duet players generally, for it is far above the 
average of Waltzes. 
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THE ETUDE. 


TWO CONCERT ALBUMS 

OF 

Pianoforte Compositions. 

PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


A glance at the table of contents of these two Albums 
will show their superiority over most collections of piano 
music. They are full sheet-music size, well printed on 
good paper, durably bound, and attractively gotten up 
The music is such as you hear at concerts and musicales. 

Contents—Concert Album, Vol. I. Classic. 

Chopin, Op. 9, No. 2, Nocturne. 

Tschaikowsky, P., The Skylark. 

Moszkowski, M., Op. 15, No. 1, Serenade. 

Hummel, J. N., Op. 62, Rondo in C. 

Mitcheson, Mary F., Petite Berceuse. 

Kavanagh, I., Op. 2, Polonaise Antique. 

Von Winn, N., Op. 14, No. 2, Canzonetta. 

Houseley, Henry, Dance Antique, Bye-Gone Days. 

Beudel, Fr., Op. 92, Nocturne. 

De Kontski, A., Op. 370, Menuet, Louis XV. 

Chopin, F., Op. 40, No. 1, Polonaise. 

Schumann, R., Op. 23, Nocturne in F. 

Rubinstein, Anton, Op. 3, No. 1, Melody in F. 

Heller, St.,Op 45, No. 20. Village Fete. 

Schumann, R., Op. 124, Slumber Song. 

Delioux, Ch., Op. 14, Marche Hongroise. 

Bach, J S., Loure in G. 

Rubinstein, A., Marche a la Turque. 

Beethoven, Op. 14, No. 2, Andante Celebre. 

Moszkowski, M., Op. 23, No. 2, Germany. 

Chopin, F., Op. 28, No. 15, Prelude. 

Meudelssohn, Op. 62, No. 6, Spring Song. 

Schubert, F., Op. 78, Menuetto in B Minor. 

Rubinstein, A., Op. 10, Kammennoi-Ostrow. 

Schumann, R., Op. 12, No 2, Soaring. 

Contents—Concert Album, Vol. II. Popular. 

Doppler, J. H., Op. 131. I Think of Thee. 

Moelling, Tbeo., Elfin Dance. 

Nowoczek, P., On the Hills. 

Muller, W. A., Op. 112, No. 2, Polonaise. 

Foerster, Ad., Op. 63, Peace of Evening. 

Goerdeler, R., Angels’ Voices. 

Geibel, A., Bohemian Melody. 

Biehl, A., Op. Ill, Chiming Bells. 

Meyer, L., Alice, Valse de Salon. 

Dorn, E., Break of Morn. 

Macfarren, W., Golden Slumbers. 

Goerdeler, R.^Italian Peasants’ Dance. 

Waddington, E., Op. 19, No. 2,1 n the Grove 
Hofer, W. L., Op. 12, TarantelleBurlesque. 

Le Hache, W., The Sailor Boy’s Dream. 

Goldbeck, R., Op. 12, L’Amazone Mazurka. 

Goldner, W., Op. 36. Air, Moldave Mazurka. 

Ganz, W.. Op. 11, Words of Love. 

De Kontski, A., Op. 369, Persian March. 

Wieniawski, H., Kuyawiak, Polish Dance. 


SIOKNER 

Hand and Arm Guide, 

FOR 

PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


ENDORSED BY ARTISTS AND TEACHERS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 

SICKNER HAND AND ARM GUIDE CO. 

For Sale by 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

Illustrated Circular Mailed Free. 


PRACTICAL AND PLEASING. 

The Art of Pianoforte Playing 

By HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Dec. 

Price $1.50, Postpaid. 


The design of the work is to furnish a thoroughly 
artistic school for beginners , embodying all the latest 
results of the best criticism. The exercises have been 
constructed with great care, and are graded in such a 
way that the difficulties that beset beginners are almost 
insensibly overcome. Not a page has been admitted for 
the purpose of making a book ; no other work has been 
borrowed from; but every piece in the work is the 
result of careful study of the requirements of a complete 
elementary school for the pianoforte. 

Address Publisher, 

THEODORE PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA. 


^He *7V\USICIHN. 

fjlfie oSject o{? to fiefp 

to tfte Setter UGber<S>ranc]iivy 
eijjo^ment Mu<&io. 

In six grades, each, 75 Cti. 

The work contains analyses of many of the best 
compositions by Classical writers. Starting with the 
very easiest pieces for beginners, it leads on, in pro 
gressive order, through six grades, to the most difficult 
works written for the Piano-forte. 

It presupposes no knowledge of harmony, but, 
starting with the simplest forms of composition, ex¬ 
plains the most essential points, just as occasion pre¬ 
sents itself in the different works under consideration, 
using such concise and lucid language as will be under¬ 
stood by mentally less-developed scholars. The work has 
met w.th the unqualified endorsement of all those whe 
have examined it. 


TO ORGANISTS A 

AND 

A ORGAN STUDENTS. 


We beg to call your attention to 

THE ORGANIST'S MONTHLY JOURNAL, 

which is published by subscription. Each volume 
consists of twelve numbers, and each number con¬ 
tains three pieces. Each part will have a supple¬ 
ment in the form of an Anthem or Hymn. 

The music is selected from the most practical 
and latest compositions of the best English, French, 
German, Italian, and American writers. 

Seeing is believing. Give the “Journal” a 
trial, and you will never want to be without it. 

Subscription $3.00 per annum. Single num¬ 
bers 30 cents. 

PUBLISHED BY 

The International Music Co., new york. 

FOR SALE BY THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLUBBING RATES WITH “THE ETUDE.” 

We will send any of the following periodicals and 
The Etude for the price named in the second column. 


Pub. With 

_ , . Price. Etude. 

Century Magazine.$4.00 $5.00 

St. Nicholas. 3,00 4.00 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly. 1.25 2.30 

Independent (N. Y.). 3.00 4.00 

Peterson’s Magazine. 2.00 3.00 

Prank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 3.00 4.00 

Pleasant Hours. 1.75 3.00 

Harper’s Magazine. 4.00 4.50 

“ Weekly. 4.00 4.75 

“ Bazaar. 4.00 4.75 

“ Young People. 2.00 3.00 

Youth’s Companion (new subscribers only) 1.75 2.75 

Domestic Monthly. 1.50 2.50 

Lippincott’s Magazine. 3.00 3.50 

Mu sic-. 3.00 3.60 

Atlantic Monthly (new subscribers only)... 4.00 4.75 

New York Observer (new subscribers only) 3.25 3.76 

Home Journal (New York). 2.00 3.00 

Scientific American. 2.60 3.60 

Scribner’s Magazine. 3.00 4.00 

Demorest’8 Magazine. 2.00 3.00 

Voice Magazine (Werner’s). 2.00 3.00 

Wide Awake. 2.40 3.50 

Leisure Hours. 1.00 2 25 

Cosmopolitan. 3.00 3.50 


CLASSIC PIANO SOLOS, VOL. I. 

A Superb Collection by EMINENT AUTHORS. 

A collectioo of piano solos unequaled for merit and variety. To 
lovers of music, the names of Liszt, Rubinstein, Beethoven, Pade¬ 
rewski, Bach, Chopin, Massenet, Hiller, Grieg, Gade, Gregh, Schar- 
wenka, Jensen, and Mascagni convey all that need be saiu as to the 
character of the music. Russia, Poland, Germany, France, England. 
Belgium, and Italy contribute the choicest thoughts of their greatest 
writers. The compositions are within the power of the ordinarily 
good player, and whether used for recreation or instruction, will be 
found most interesting. A glance at the book will satisfy the most 
fastidious that Classic Piano Solos is entitled to a prominent place 
on the piano and in the music cabinet. 

CONTENTS. 

Album Leaf, Op. 12, No. 7.. Grieg 

Ancient Dance, from Third Suite for ’Cello. Bach 

Aragonaise, from Ballet “Cid”. Massenet 

Boherae Polka, Op. 82, No. 7. Rubinstein 

Canzonetta. Hollcender 

Chacone, Op. 62. Durand 

Chanson Triste, Op. 40, No. 2. Tschaikowsky 

Chant Sans Paroles (Song Without Words), Op. 2, No. 2 .Tschaikowsky 

Confession (Simple Aveu), Op. 25. Thome 

Dance (Tanzweise), Op. 28, No. 2. Helmund 

Entr’ Acte Gavotte. Gillet 

Etude de Style, Op. 14, No. 1. Ravina 

Ftir Elise, Composed in 1808. Beethoven 

Gavotte, from Second Violin Sonate. Bach 

Gavotte. Hiller 

Gavotte. Silas 

Good Night, Op. 96, No. 12. Lceschhom 

Humoreske, Op. 32, No. 5. Jensen 

Intermezzo, from Cavaileria Rusticana. Mascagni 

La Regata Veneziana—Notturno. Liszt 

Les Joyeux Papillons—Caprice, Op. 8. Gregh 

Loure—An Ancient Dance, from Third Suite for ’Cello. Bach 

Menuet a I’Antique, Op. 14, No. 1. Paderewski 

Mignonne Valse, Op. 48. Thomi 

Mill, Op. 17, No. 3. Jensen 

Murmuring Zephyrs. Niemann 

Papillons Roses—Impromptu, Op. 59, No. 2. Thomt 


Pa vane. 


. Shu i 


rpe 

Polish Dance, Op. 3, No. 1. Scharwenka 

Rosamund. Schubert 

Second Mazurka, Op. 54. Godard 

Shepherd’s Pipe—Pastorale. Gregh 

Simple Aveu (A Confession),Op. 25. Thomi 

Slumber Sweetly—Berceuse...... . Beaumont 

Song Without Words (ChantSans Paroles) Op. 2, No. 2. Tschaikowsky 

Sous La Feuillee (Under the Leaves), Op. 29. Thome 

Sylph iken. Gade 

Tanzweise (Dance), Op. 28, No. 2. Helmund 

Under the Leaves (Sous la Feuillee), Op. 29. Th<me 

Valse Posthume. Chopin 

Whispers (Plauderein), Op. 60. Kirchner 

Paper, Cloth Bark, $1.00. Half Clotli, $1.25. 

Classic Piano Solos for Young People, Vol. I. 

Classics for young people are, necessarily, of a different grade 
from those offered to matured minds It is often—too often—the 
case that the “Classics” presented for the young performer are of 
the dryest character, and the student absorbs the idea that good 
music must be dull. In preparing this collection the requirements 
of youthful minds has been the principal object in view, and the 
selection of works of living and dead writers has been made to 
prove that music of an advanced standard can be pleasing as well as 
useful in the formation of a correct and pure musical taste The 
names of Chopin, Beethoven, Gounod, Schumann, Wagner, Rein- 
ecke, Scharwenka, Lichner, Bohui, Lange, Loeschhorn, Bachmaun, 
Gillet, Gurlitt, and Low are a guarantee of the variety of style, as 
well as solidity of character, of the music contained in this col¬ 
lection. We feel assured the work is not equaled by any book of 
corresponding grade. 

CONTENTS. 

Ball (Le Bal) Waltz, Op. 30. Ludovic 

Bluette Waltz. Duvernoy 

Bonne Humeur (Good Humor)—Rondo, Op. 274. Baumfelder 

Bridal Chorus (Lohengrin). Wagner 

Call of the Posthorn (Posthornkl&nge), Op. 575, No. 22. Behr 

Chorale, Op. 77, No. 7... Berens 

CradleSong (Wiegenliedchen), Op. 124, No. 6. Schumann 

Cuckoo Song, Op. 263, No. 3. Popp 

Diavolina......... Lange 

Dorothy—Old English Dance. Smith 

Echoes of the Ball (Loin du Bal). Gillet 

Funeral March (F. Chopin), Op. 176. Streabbog 

Gavotte Op. 173, No. 3. Reinecke 

Gypsy Dance (Zigeunertanz).. Lichner 

Good Humor (Bonne Humeur)—Rondo, Op. 274. Baumfelder 

Heliotrope, Op. 26, No. 3. Brandt 

Im Zigeunerlager (In the Gipsies’Camp), Op. 424, No 3 . Behr 

In the Gipsies’ Camp (Im Zigeunerlager), Op. 424, No. 3 . Behr 

T D T> "n'nTm. Loeschhom 

Les Pift'erari (The Pipers). Gounod 

L’Hirondelle (The Swallow). ! . . !GobbaerU 

Loindu Bal (Echoes of the Ball). Gillet 

Love’s Oracle. Bohm 

Love’s Serenade (Minnelied), Op. 216.. . ......... . . Weida 

Majglockchen’s Lauten (May-bells Ringing), Op. 67 . .’siewert 

May-bells Ringing (Maiglockchen’s Lauten), Op. 67. Siewert 

Mill Wheel.. 


Minnelied (Love’s Serenade), Op. 216.!..... .. Weilla 

Morgengebet (Morning Prayer), Op. 101, No. 2. \.Z\EZ\\\.ZE Gurlitt 

Morning Prayer (Morgengebet), Op. 101 , No. 2 . Gurlitt 

Parade March, Op. 79, No. 6 . ROhter 

Pastorale—Romance Sans Paroles. Op. 34. ’ Curlier 

Pastorella . . ^ , 

Pipers (Les Pifferari). 

Posthornkl&Djte (Call of the Posthorn), Op. 675, No! Be/tr 

Queen of the May—Heine de Mai, Op. 74.... Morlev 

Rente de Mai (Queen of the May), Op. 74.. MortZu 

ROslein am Wege (Wayside Rose), Op. 177. Fiidier 

Schem n o , 0p . 62, No ; 10 ...,.iM 

bounds from the Rhine-Gavotte, 5p. 247. .fro, ™ 

. 

lrTn°t 1 :,ie L ’ Hirondell ' !) . 

Valse 1 (F. ChopinOp. 84). LoeMom 

Wayside Rose (Roslein am Wege), Op.' in'.V.V.V.'.'.'.'.V.'.'. FtschZ 

Wiegenliedchen (Cradle Song), Op' 124, No. 6. ".EschuZunn 

Zigeunertanz (Gipsy Dance)..... ..............Liehmr 

Paper, Cloth Bach, *1.00. Half Cloth. *1.35. 

For Sale by THEO. PRESSER, Philadelphia, 

AND BY ALL MUSIC DEALERS. 
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habit in pianoforte playing , 

BY CARL HOFFMAN. 


PRICE 


25 CENTS. 


Presents an analytical study of control of move¬ 
ment and habit forming, as well its a succinct out¬ 
line of mechanical and expressional technic as re- 
sijects the logical use, singly and combined, of 
fingers, hand, upper and lower arm, shoulder, and 
foot, in playing the piano. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia. 

middu^aIimicsl exercises, 

BY CARL HOFFMAN. 


BOCSEY & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


LONDON. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


English Sopgst and * Ballads, 

BY 

Hope Temple, Stephen Adams, J. L. Molloy, F. L. 
Moir, Paul Rodney, Milton Wellings, 

Etc., Etc. 


PRICE 


$1.00. 


New and revised edition. Based upon latest 
technical ideas connected with touch, rhythm, ac¬ 
cent dynamic shading, freer independence of mem¬ 
bers ’associatid in piano playing, among themselves 
and in combination. In the hands of thoughtful 
teachers and students most excellent results will 
follow the use of these Exercises, which need only 
to be thoroughly tested to be widely used for teach¬ 
ing purposes. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia. 


THE B00SEY EDITION. 

Operas. 

The most popular edition before the public. 

Oratorios. 

New editions. The best for choir and festival 
use. 

Royal Edition of Song Rooks. 

Containing songs by the great masters and 
songs of all countries. 

New Educational Work, 

-#5° Solfeggi,-# 

By TOSTI. In Two Books. 

(Written in this composer's most melodious style.) 


NEAT AND SUBSTANTIAL 

•^MUSIC v FOLIOS.!* 

OUR OWN MAKE. 

Price $1.00. $9.00 per dozen, by Express. 

This folio is without spring back or ornamental work. It is a simple 
folio in doth, with three strings to tie the open ends. 

Address THEO. PRESSER, Phila., Pa. 


New Cantata for Small Choral Societies. 

“JOHN GILPIN.” 

COMPOSED BY 

ALBERT W. BORST. 

May be had, together with press notices and musical synopsis, from 
all music stores. 


Studies in Melody Playing 


BY 


HAMILTON O. MACDOUGALL. 

PRICE $1.25. 


The phenomenal success of Volume I has en 
couraged Mr. Macdougall to issue the second vol¬ 
ume, which will he similar in style to Volume I. 
It is a collection of chaste, easy, short, and interest¬ 
ing pieces, with annotations and close fingering. 
The collection will surpass anything in this line 
yet published. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 

BOOSEY & CO., 

No. 3 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 

NEW YORK. 


Method for the Piano. 


St! Exercises fur Siilt-Siipi Classes, 

By W. W. GILCHRIST. In Three Books. 

There are many excellent works on the theory of sight-singing, but 
in the matter of reiterative exercise there has always been a grea 
lack. Mr. Gilchrist’s work, representing, as it does, the accumulate 
experience of years, most completely meets this want, a large amount 
of practice being given on each point as it comes up, and the whole, 
while avoiding catchy melodies to lead, the ear, being characterized 
by a very high type of musicianship. 

book I consists exclusively of Time-Lessons, in one, two, and 
four parts. No intervals greater than the second are used, and the 
pupil is thereby enabled to concentrate attention entirely on the 
fime-principles involved. Price 50 cents. 

BOOK II is given entirely to interval exercises, without special 
relation to keys, beginning with the simplest and progressing gradu- 
ally to the more complex. Price 50 cents. 

BOOK III is divided into two parts, the first consisting of ten 
exercises in each major and minor key, without modulation; the sec- 
ond of the same number, with modulations. This book, with its 2G0 
exercises, in one, two, and four parts, is a most valuable one, and 
entirely unique. In fact, the work as a whole stands quite alone in 
its exhaustiveness and systematic arrangement. 

It is, as its name implies, merely a collection of Exercises. The¬ 
oretical instruction is left entirely to the teacher , and the exercises 
ARE adaptable to any system. 

The exercises are so arranged that they can he used by either 
male, female, or mixed-voice classes. 

They give the teacher just what he wants for any kind of class, 
save him an immense amount of black-board work, and give the 
pupil plenty of practice at home. . 

It is without doubt, the largest and most compute set of sight-singuig 
exercises ever published, and must soon become a necessity in every 
well-organized school where music is taught, as well as to every 
teacher. Price, $1.00. 

• Price, Boolt I. 50 

Book .. 50 

Book III.*1.00 

Complete, 3 Books, $1.50. 

Sample copies sent upon application. 

PUBLISHED BY 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


BY 


CHAS. W. LANDON. 


PRICE $1.50. 

This work is especially designed to meet the 
want of the popular student with mediocre ability. 
It contains all the ideas of recent pianoforte play¬ 
ing. The author is a well-known practical teacher, 
and author of a similar work for the Heed Organ, 
which is now generally used for instruction on that 
instrument. It will he well for every teacher to 
examine this new work, which will be ready in a 
short time. 

THEODORE PRESSER, Publisher, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Al flNF AT TWILIGHT. S ie Gr f Z.^'T 

“ l-V/ 11 >- Marcus- Copyrighted. 40c. al all music stores. 
THE GOLDEN LONG AGO, WALTZ SONG; SO Cents. Mailed for 
20c. each by B. IIIIVLIT MUSIC CO., Chicago, 111. 


THIRTY 

HOME RULES FOR MUSIC STUDENTS, 

Practical Advice, Hints, and Suggestions 
for the Young. 

by H IB IR IVE A. 1ST INI MOHK. 

PRICE 5 CENTS EACH. 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


C0NTENTS-V0LUME II. 

WILM, N. Y. Op. 81, No. 1.To Begin With 

VOLKMANN. Op. 27, No. .. 

TSCHAIKOWSKY. Op. 39, No. 17.n 

GURLITT, C. Op. 140, No. ..Festive Dante 

SCHYTTE, L. Op. 69, No. 12. ........Good Night 

WILM, N. V. Op. 81, No. 13. Cra T u „,I 

KAVANAGH, I...v£ ndaD T! 

RUMMELL, J.......Romance 

KULLAK, T. Op. 62, No. 12.Evening Bell 

TSCHAIKOWSKY, Op. 39, No. ..Italian. 1 -ong 

WILM, N. v. Op. 81. No. 2.Hilarity 

LICHNER, H. Op. 24. . ....Sclierzo 

BOHM. Op. 169.Little Love Song 

SCHYTTE, L. Op. 69, No. 11. FalI T Tale 

THEODORE PRESSER, Publisher, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. j 


COLUMBIA COLLECTION 

OF 

CLASSICAL v PIANO •> MUSIC. 

SUPERIOR IN EVERY RESPECT TO ANY BOOK 
OF ITS KINO EYER PUBLISHED. 


Among its pages will be found many choice pieces by 
Josetfy, D’Albert, Gregh, Kientzl, Scharwenka, Hoch 
sprung, Hyllested, Strelezki, Asbmall, Lassen, Raff, 
Liszt, Gruenfeld, Massanet, Jaell, Moor Hoffman, Pon- 
chielli, Sternberg, Schuy, Scholz, Manchester, and other 
celebrated composers. , , . 

Every composition has been selected for some particu¬ 
lar merit, and every number weighed with critical.dis¬ 
crimination before being admitted to this collection ; 
each of the gems thus chosen may be considered unusu¬ 
ally interesting, or very unique and characteristic. 144 
pages, printed from stone on heavy paper, with a hand¬ 
some lithograph title. 

E-very Eiam-o Flayer sls.o-m.ia. Isav? it. 

PRICE $1.00. 


Something New and Remarkable! 

MUSICAL* DOMINOES. 

Invented by C. W. GRIMM. 


PRICE, 


75 CENTS. 


—Excellent 


A game for every home.— Desirable by young and old.- 
for parties. . , . , . 

Figuring in notes and rests is the feature of this game. 

So ingeniously is this game constructed that the musical matter in 
it is never felt as a burdensome appendage. 

The instructive and amusing qualities of the game have been so 
perfectly and harmoniously blended that the Musical Dominoes will 

form an everlasting source of enjoyment. 

Each set is accompanied with instructions how to play the various 
games possible: Block, Draw, All-Quarters, Bergen, Sebastopol, and 
Tiddle-a-Wink. These contain a wonderful amount of information 
concerning computation of note-values. 

The instructions explain also the value of notes and rests, so that 
any one may learn how to play this game, and became proficient in 
figuring note-values. 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Improred Davis Patent 

SPRING BACK CHAIR, 

For Piano, Typewriter, Sew¬ 
ing machine or Desk. It af¬ 
fords the most delicious com¬ 
fort to weak backs. It is beau¬ 
tiful and artistic in design. 
Adjustable to fit large or small, 
short or tall persons. 

Will send any style on ap¬ 
proval, to be returned at our 
expense if not perfectly satis¬ 
factory. Ask your dealer for 
the “Davis Chair. ’ ’ Send for 
catalogue of full upholstered 
styles, with price lists and dis¬ 
counts. Agents wanted. 

DAVIS CHAIR CO., Marysville, Ohio. 



.A. NOBLE ART,” 

BY FANNY MORRIS SMITH. 

PRIC'E #1.00. 


A book wbi h will possess a peculiar interest for all lovers of 
music, being a collection of the lectures on the evolution and con¬ 
struction of the piano. 

These lectures are a careful study of the science of piano-making, 
— a, practical study, made not alone in libraries, but in piano-factories 
and work-shops. They present a most picturesque aud graphic de¬ 
scription of the triumph of the p ano-makers’ art. The info mation 
they contain is procurable iu no other form, for many of the ‘se¬ 
crets of the trade” have beea for the first time nirrenJered for the 
use of this author. The lectures excited unusual interest upon their 
delivery, and Miss Smith was obliged to repeat them before a num¬ 
ber of other audiences. 

“A Noble Art” makes a volume of 160 pages, illustrated with 
more than sixty engravings. It is issued in dainty form, printed on 
fine paper, the leaves uncut and with broad margins, the cover of 
Japanese paper printed in dull red. 

For sale by 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


STUDIES IN PHRASING. 

VOL. II. 

By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 
PRICE $1.50, NET. 


A collection of a higher grade of Piano Compositions. 
Also containing an extensive treatise on expression, 
which is as practical as it is valuable. The principles 
given in the treatise are exemplified in a series of the 
finest compositions of the greatest composers, including 
selections from Bach, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schu¬ 
mann, Chopin, and Rubinstein. 



MENDELSSOHN. 

Critically Revised by Calvin B. Cady, 

With Portrait and Biographical Sketch by 
Theodore Presser. 

PRICE 75 CENTS. 

This edition is beautifully printed on good 
paper. It is annotated, and newly phrased and 
fingered. The critical notes will be found es¬ 
pecially practical and valuable. There are 
nineteen of the songs, printed on 56 pages. 
The selections were by the advice and co-opera¬ 
tion of many leading musicians of this country. 
Address the Publisher, 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


GROVES’ DICTIONARY 

OF 

MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

The only Complete Encyclopaedia of Music in 
the English Language. 

Bound in handsome Brown Cloth, Gilt Tops. Put up in boxes and 
sold only in complete sets. This new edition includes the Index. 

Price for 5 Volumes, (including Index,) $18.50. 
Price for Index, ... - $2.50. 

AddreM THEODORE PRESSER, 
1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


THE MUSIC LIFE, 

AND 

HOW TO SUCCEED IN IT. 

BY THOMAS TAPPER. 


PRICE . $1.50. 

This work is a companion volume to 
“Chats with Music Students” by the 
same author. Numerous phases of art 
and art life are talked about in a thor¬ 
oughly practical way. It points out the 
way of success to teachers and students in 
art life. Mr. Tapper’s informal and 
thoroughly pertinent manner of writing 
has a real value in it, that will make this 
companion volume indispensable to every 
musician. 

6,000 SOLD. — 

=30= 

SELECTED STUDIES. 

BY STEPHEN HELLER. 

Selected from Opus 45, 46, and 47. 

PRICE 81.50. 


Revised by Albert Ross Parsons, Calvin B. Cady, 
Arthur Foote, Edward Baxter Perry, John S. Van 
Cleve, Wilson G. Smith, and Charles W. Landon. 

These etudes are carefully fingered and phrased, 
metronome marks given, use of pedal made clear and 
concise, and each one is described, named, and anno¬ 
tated, the remarks containing valuable hints and sugges¬ 
tions as to touch, style, and methods of study. This is 
the finest edition of these valuable Etudes ever published. 

Address Publisher, 

. THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEACHERS’ 

POCKET METRONOME. 

SiUFLE. (HIT, HIT, III IIEIPEISIIE. 


Price, Nickel-plated, 50 Cents, Net, Postpaid. 


Giving the correct Metronomic Marks after the 
Maelzel Standard, together with the 
True Tempos of all the Dances. 


These instruments have been especially manufactured 
for The Etude, and will be sent as a premium to any one 
sending two subscribers. Address 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Introduction to Studies in Phrasing. 


FIRST LESSONS IN 



W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

PRICE ----- $1.80. 


The author has brought together a valuable collection 
of little pieces, musical and poetic in quality, within the 
ability of children’s fingers and within the range of the 
children’s minds. They are taken from the most suc¬ 
cessful collections of this class of tone poems for chil¬ 
dren the world can show. 

The pieces are all closely annotated, fingered, 
etc. There is also, at the beginning of the work, 
a few chapters on the object and manner of 
using the work; Rudiments of Musical Form; 
Phrasing; What it is to Play with Expression; 
Subjective and Objective in playing, etc. 

The work is intended to precede the two vol¬ 
umes of “Studies in Phrasing,” which are among 
the most popular musical text-books now used 
in the country. As a work of genuine useful¬ 
ness in teaching, the volume cannot be excelled. 


COURSE OF 

PIANO STUDY, 

IN TEN GRADES. 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


Five Grades Now Ready. $7.00 Each Grade. 


W. S. B. Mathews, with the help of other noted mu¬ 
sicians and teachers, has taken the whole field of dtudes, 
and from them selected such as are most useful for 
meeting every necessity in a teacher’s experience. 
Teachers will be delighted with the sterling musical and 
useful technical qualities of these 6tudes. 

There are ten grades, a volume to each grade, each 
containing about thirty pages, and the studies in each 
volume progressively arranged. The selections are 
carefully fingered, phrased, edited, and annotated. Every 
difficulty is prepared by being first introduced in its most 
simple form. 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 

THEODORE PRESSER, 1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, X^a. 

GRADE I-X. 


VIII. 


ORDER BY 
NUMBER only. 

Lent, 


1301. 


1302. 


1303. 


1304. 


1305. 


ORDER BY 
NUMBER ONLY. 


1315. 


1308. 


1307. 


50 


80 


75 


75 


35 


60 


1318. 


1317. 


Ernest. Op. 10, No. 1. 1314. 

Cradle Song. Four Hands. 

Grade III. 75 

This duet is a imisicianly composition, and while 
it is simple technically, it affords opportunity lor 
tasteful phrasing and aa expressive touch. It is to 
he heartily commended. 

Lent, Ernest. Op. 10, No. 2. 

Spinning Song. Four Hands. 

Grade IV.- 1 25 

A piece by the same author which shows Ihe same 
musicianship. Is an excellent study in touch, phras¬ 
ing, and facility. These two duets are well worth the 
attention of teachers. 

Lent, Ernest. Twilight. Song for 

Soprano Voice. 35 

A song with a singable melody and an effective 
accompaniment. Is of medium difficulty and ranges 
from F, first space, to A above the staff. Is good 
for teaching and concert, 

Battman, J. L. Op. 313, No. 3. 

Sonatina. Grade III. CO 

Tliis is one of the standard series of third grade 
pieces, and belongs to the classical set. 

These sonatinas are especially designed to advance 
the student in touch, control of the arm and hand, 
and are selected from the best sources. 

Moelling, Theo. 12 Preludes. In¬ 
troductory to the study of Bach. 

Grade V and VI. 1 25 

These preludes are intended to serve as an intro¬ 
duction to the more serious works of Bach. They 
are in the form of canons and are contrapuntally 
worked out. They are well calculated to arouBC 
interest in the more serious class of compositions 
and should be used by every teacher who desires to 
elevate the taste of bis pupils, and if properly taught 
they will do much toward this end. 

Janke, G. Op. 15, No. 1. Sonata. 

Grade III.— 

A useful sonata, furnishing excellent work in runs 
aud double notes. 

Webb, F. R. Op. 60. The 
Mountain Stream. Valse. Grade 

VI .. 

A very brilliant waltz, written in good style. The 
themes are original and strong. Jt will anord 
good practice in waltz playing and will give a com¬ 
mand over the key board. 

The fingering and pedaling are carelully 
indicated. 

1308. Grabill, Stanton B. “Het Klauver 

Rack.” Romantic Poem. Grade VII. 

“ It is the picture of a party on the ‘Het Klauver 
Rack’ with stringed instruments. The introduc¬ 
tion represents the tempestuous night. Then appears 
the song of the river, followed by its echoes, guitar 
melodies, and the occasional appearance ot wind. 

It contains some difficult technical work and will 
repay study. 

1309. Reinecke, C. Op. 46, No. 2. 

Christmas Eve. Four Hands. 

Grade III. 35 

One of the Bchool of Four Hand Flaying which 
contains many excellent pumbers. This is of high 
grade, a good study in both staccato and legato play¬ 
ing as well as in chords. 

1310. De Grau, Durand. Feu Follet. Cap¬ 

rice Elegant. Grade YI. 

A fine study in runs played with a crisp touch. It 
is brilliant and showy. It contains a good cross¬ 
hand movement. 

1311. Powell, S. F. In the Woodland. 

Reverie. Grade VI. 

A characteristic piece, furnishing good practice in 
broken octaves, broken chords, and arpeggios. 

1312. Heins, Carl. Op. 120. Song of the 

Birds (Idylle.) Grade 111. 

Tbestudent will find here an opportunity to develop 
a sustained singing i ouch iu both hands. The left hand 
plays an accompaniment of simple character, but 
which can be made to express much, and which will 
add to or detract from the effect of the piece. The 
melody is capable of an expressive rendering, and a 
smooth performance of the trills, occasionally in¬ 
troduced, makes a good study. 

1313. Goerdeler, Richard. Flowers of 

Memory. Nocturne. Grade IV. 50 

The later compositions of this writer are full of 
teaching ponts. They are written in the popular 
style, and, of course, “will take,” but they can be 
used to develop many excellent pianistic traits. 

This piece has the usual melody embellished by 
broken chords, arpeggios, etc. There are good chances 
for wrist and arm touch. 


1318. 


1319. 


1320. 


1321. 


1322. 


1323 

to 

1341. 


Schytte, L. Op. 69, No. 6. In the 
Mill. Grade II. 

The difficulty of this excellent piece depends upon 
the manner of playing it. 

If the mill effect is to be brought out, the proper 
tempo taken, the shading, phrasing, etc., thoroughly 
done, its difficulty largely increases. It is a very 
fine teaching piece, simple, but effective. 

Cipollone, A. Op. 524. Remem¬ 
brance. Grade IV. 

Another study in melody and accompaniment play¬ 
ing by the same hand. The melody is sometimes 
above, sometimes below the accompaniment, and thus 
gives the entire hand an opportunity to secure the 
advantages of the study. It is also transferred to 
the bass at times. The entire piece is tuneful, and, 
with its octave, arpeggio, and broken octave playing, 
will be a favorite with teachers. It contains a short 
cadenza. 

Reif, F. Remembrance of Carlsbad. 
Gradelil. 

This piece will be a welcome addition to the easier 
grades of parlor pieces. It contains good practice in 
thirds, octaves, and cross-hand playing. The melody 
is embellished by graces, and gives an opportunity 
for expression. 

Klein, Cecil B. Lover’s Tryst. Ro¬ 
mance. Grade IV. 

This belongs to ahiglier class of mus ! c,and will re¬ 
pay studv. The work of the lelt hand is an excellent 
drill iu wide accompaniment playing. The piece is 
carefully lingered, and the marks of expression are 
fully given. 

The right hand has plenty of work in thirds and 
sixths. Altogether, it is unusually good. 

Heins, Carl. Op. 119. On Lake 
Chiem. Grade III. 

This piece affords good exercise in the playing of 
thirds, the melody being principally so written. It 
also contains cross-band work of an easy character. 
It is a useful teaching piece. 

Matthey, Jul. Herm. Op. 63. In 
the Spinning Room. Grade III. ... 

This is a veritable addition to the list of teaching 
pieces. It is an excellent drill in rapid legato, non- 
legato, aud staccato playing. It will be found very 
useful in teaching a light arm and hand control. 

It can be heartily commended. 

Matthey, Jul. Herm. -Op. 61. 
Youthful Hours. Gavotte. Grade 
III. 

The difficulty of this gavotte approaches Grade IV 
in some parts. It demands a flexible wrist and well- 
controlled arm. , ... 

Staccato thirds and octaves interspersed with 
chords make up its content. 

There is octave work for both hands. 

A quite long run of thirds at the close gives an op¬ 
portunity to acquire endurance. 

Behr, Franz. Angel’s Harp. Grade 
III.- 

The well-known flowing, melodious style of this 
writer is present in this number, and it will be popu¬ 
lar because of the pretty melody and graceful embel¬ 
lishments. 

Behr.Fr. Lute Serenade. Grade III... 

Anotherlaking piece. It is well adapted to teach- 
ing purposes, and will be useful. 

Mendelssohn. Selected Songs -with¬ 
out Words. Critically Revised 
by Calvin B. Cady. Grades III to 
VI. 

This is No. 6 of the Edition Presser, and is well 
hound and of excellent typographical appearance, 
being clear and not crowded. It is prefaced by a 
portrait and biographical sketch of Mendelssohn. 
This is a valuable feature to the student, as it im¬ 
presses the personalit y of the Master upon him, and 
greatly aids in forming musical conceptions of his 
works. . . 

The editing, as done by Mr. Cady, is of exceptional 
value, just as might be expected from so thorough 
and scholarly a musician. Foot-notes give special 
directions as to the playing of various phrases; the 
musical text is punctuated by signs indicating the 
treatment desired, and the preiace is a succinct 
statement of the principles governing the edition. 
The best of it all is, coming from so eminent an 
authority, it can be implicitly relied upon. 


20 


1342 

to 

1345. 


CO 


30 


50 


I ORDER BY 

NUMBER ONLY. 1 

The treatment these fugues receive in this edition 
is destined to do great good in the study of the 
classics. . 

Schumann has called Bach the musical staff of life, 
but the difficulty experienced by the student iu en¬ 
tering into the structure of his fugues has greatly 
limited the range of tbeir usefulness. It is so essen¬ 
tial that a complete understanding of their structure 
should be had, in order to an intelligent perform¬ 
ance, that an edition which makes comparatively 
easy such a knowledge will be bailed with delight. 

The subject and answer are printed in red, while 
the counter-subjects are in purple and green. 

Each fugue is accompanied by a separate sheet, 
upon which is given a complete harmonic scheme, in 
addition to an explanation of the fugue structure. 

The entire work is very thoroughly done, and wifi 
make it easy for the student to fully understand the 
intricacies of fugue playing. As the author says in 
the preface, “ Where eye, ear, mind, and will co¬ 
operate, there art dwells.” . . .. „ - 

Such a work as this demands much in the way ot 
detail, and the care necessary to keep everything 
consistent makes the undertaking an ouerous one. 

The most capiious will find little or no cause for 
complaint here, however, as every detail is carefully 
attended to, and musicianship reigns supreme. 

1348. Mohr, Herman. Op. 64, No. 1. 

Tyrolienne. Grade II. 

A good teaching piece of a rather higher order 
than ordinary. The melody is accompanied by an 
easy bass, and has the phrasing and fingering care¬ 
fully indicated. 

Mohr, Herman. Op. 64, No. 2. 

Polka. Grade III. 

A very bright aud inleresting polka. It is a good 
study in light, crisp playing, and is written in inis 
* b usual excellent style. 


40 


40 


40 


1347. 


1348. 


1349. 


1350. 


50 


50 


75 


composer s 

Mohr, Herman. Op. 64, No. 3. Bar¬ 
carolle. Grade II. 

A good study in melody playing, as it affords an 
opportunity for singing tone. It is interesting and 
melodious. 

Chipman, Edgar P. Valse de 
L’Universitie. Grade III. 

A series of waltzes, opening with a theme in 
octaves, with the marked chords iu the same part. 
It will be of service to teachers. 

Northrup, Theo. P. Danza Haba¬ 
nera. Grade IV. 

A dance, with a quaint rhythm. 

It is rat her plaintive in effect, and, with the exer¬ 
cise it gives in wrist and arm touches, it will be 
found a first-class teaching piece. 

1351. Paderewski, J. J. Op. 8, No. 3. 

Chant du Voyageur. Grade IV. 

This is a very beautiful piece of piano music. It 
requires a fine touch aud a discriminating use of 
the darnrer pedal. It is such a piece as requires 
study to properly bring out even its simplicities. 
There is an abundance of opportunity for a discrimi¬ 
nating useofarna, hand, and finger touches. Its value 
to the teacher is enhanced by the foot-notes. 

1352. Schmidt, Oscar. Op. 33. Gavotte 

Pastorale. Grade III. 

A good gavotte, interesting in melody and har¬ 
mony, aud a useful exercise in phrasing. Such 
pieces as this Bhould be used by every teacher for 
their intrinsic value. 


Boekelman, Bernardus. Four 
Fugues from J. S. Bach’s 'Well- 
tempered Clavichord, with Ana¬ 
lytical Expositions in Colors 
and Appended Harmonic 

Schemes. Grade V to VIII, each.net, 50 

Fugues Nos. 1,7, 21, and 22, from Vol. I, are those 
here catalogued. 


1353. 


1354. 


1355. 


1356 

to 

1370. 


40 


30 


75 


40 


30 


35 


Smith, Wilson G. Op. 48, No. 2. 
Second Mazurka Caprice. Grade 
III. 40 

One of Mr. Smith's always welcome pieces. It. is 
smooth, flowing, and bright. It will present no dif- 
Acuity to the student. 

Magnus, D. Op. 243. Song of May. 

Grade IV. 40 

Tb is is one of a series edited by Richard Zeckwer, 
and is especially useful for students. A little motive 
reiterated in the bass gives piquancy to the piece. 

The light arm and wrist are factors in a successful 
performance of the composition. 

Goerdeler, Richard. Beautiful 

Spring Reverie. Grade IV. 50 

This is the latest of this composer’s popular com¬ 
positions. It is characterized by the same flowing 
melody as his other pieces. It is one of his best, and 
will repay use. 

Studies in Melody Playing for 
Pianoforte Pupils. Volume II. 
Edited by H. C. Macdougall. 

Grade II and III. 15-20 

Pieces by Wilm, Yolkman, Tschaikowsky, Gurlitt, 
Schytte, Rummel, Kullak, Licbner, and Bolnn, etc., 
etc. Annotated with ample notes, helps, explana¬ 
tions, and practical suggestions. Superior print, 
paper, and engraving. An invaluable set of pleasing 
teaching pi ces. 
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THE ETUDE. 


American Conservatory, 

CHICKER1NG HALL, CHICAGO. 

SPECIAL NORMAL SESSION 

FROM JULY 6ih to AUGUST 2d. 

Unusual Inducements Offered. Terms Moderate. 
Send for Special Circular. Fall Term begin Sept. 11th. 

ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 

I, J. HATTSTAEDT, Director, 

CHICKERING HALL, - CHICAGO, ILL. 

MADAME A. PUPIN 

WILL ACCEPT ENGAGEMENTS FOR RECITALS ON THE 

NEW JANKO KEYBOARD. 

Permanent Address, 84: Broad Street, Elizabeth, W. *J 

Madame Pupin gives her Recitals with a brief Lecture on the Ad- 
v images and Possibilities of the New Keyboard. Special terms to 
schools and conservatories in Pennsylvania and Ohio the next two 
month*. 

CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 

OF 

MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART, 

Auditorium Building, SAMUEL Kill ZEE, 

CHICAGO. __ Director. 

THE WORLD S FAIR. 

In answer to numerous requests from teachers and pupils who 
contemplate attending the World’s Fair, the CHICAGO CONSKKVA- 
TORY will continue in full operation all summer, offering the same 
sterling advantages as during the winter season. Approved methods 
and unequaled instruction in every department of musical and dra¬ 
matic art. 

The Special Summer Normal Course, conducted by Mr. Calvin B. 
Cady and Mr. Frederic Grant Gleason, will be in session, as usual, 
during July. Full information and catalogue free. 

LYM1N B. GLOVER, 

Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. Manager. 

FIVE VALUABLE PAMPHLETS: 

“On Teaching and Teaching Reform.” By A. R. Parsons and 

Constantin Sternberg. 25 cts. 

“What Shall we Play, or Musical Education in the Home.” 
Letters to a Lady Friend. By Carl Reinecke. Translated 

by John Rehmann,.26 cts. 

“ Elementary Piano Instruction for Teacher or Pupil.” By Aloys 

Hennes,.15 cts. 

“ Advice to Young Students of Pianoforte.” A collection of about 

60 rules for beginners. By Albert W. Borst,.10 cts 

“ Method oi Study.” (For Amateurs.) By C. A. Macirore,.10 cts. 

The Five sent by Mail Tor 50 cts. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 1704 Chestnut St., 

PHILADELPHIA. PA. 

PALMER’S 

New Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary 
of Musical Terms. 

2800 TERMS DEFINED. 

A new and greatly enlarged edition of the Pocket 
Dictionary has recently been issued, which contains up¬ 
ward of ‘2600 definitions, covering about all that is 
required by musical students and teachers. It should 
be in the possession of every person who studies music. 
TRICE 25 CENTS. 

Address THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut St., Philad'a, Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE. 

ITJusie and Culture. 

By CARL MERZ. MUS. DOC. 

PRICE $1.75. 


CONTENTS. 

Genius, Success in Professional Life, Schopenhauer’s 
Musical Philosophy, Music of Nature, Head and 
Heart. Sanctity of Music, Church Music, Hints 
to Pupils, Philosophy of the Beautiful, 

Plea for Music, Value of Musical 
Education, Memory, Woman in 
Music, Harmony. Imagina¬ 
tion, Expression, Maxims. 

The wort is alike indispensable to the teacher and pupil. To 
both it offers valuable advice and encouragement. It contains over 
200 pages and is printed in most excellent style. 


qam A p W£NK A 

C0NSEWIW^¥ 0F JsRISIC, 

37 E. 68th St., near Madison Ave. 

(Fokmkkly 81 Fifth Avenue). 

NEW YORK. 

XAVEK SCHAEWENKA, Director, 

ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE EMPEROR 
OF AUSTRIA. 


All grades of musical students, from beginners upward to the most 
advanced, receive a uuiform, excellent, and systematic instruction in 
all branches of Music. 

The Piano, Vocal, Harmony, and Violin departments are taught by 
renowned Artists of both European and American fame. 

A Seminary for the education of Teachf-rs 

Lectures on History of Music every Saturday. 

Students’ and Faculty Concerts a special feature. 

Fas I lion able and accessible location. 

Spacious and finely appointed studios. 

Students from a distance will be assisted in procuring desirable 
boarding places 

For terms and particulars, address 


Students can enter at any time. 


GENERAL MANAGER. 


NORTHWESTERN 

CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


All Branches Musical Art. Elocution, Modern Languages. 22 In¬ 
structors. Bpst. in Northwest. Only Complete Music 
School North of Chicago. Send for Catalogue. 

CLARANCE A. MARSHALL, Birector. 


HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc., 

SS3 South 38 th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


T T?UC?fVM V TUT A IT / In Harmony, Counterpoint, 
hClUljUl'iO hi Hi H 111 l and Composition. 


ORGAN OPENINGS, Etc. 

MR. ALBERT W. BORST, 

Teacher of the 

ORGAN - AND - PIANOFORTE 

3602 Hamilton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

No Charge for Organ practice. Full arrangements made for 
students studying for the profession. 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY. 
Concert Pianist and Lecturer. 

Lecture Eecitals at Colleges and Conservatories a Specialty. 

Address, 178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Perry makes an Annual Western and Southern Tour, from Sept. 
10th to the holidays. Special Terms to parties on his direct 
route desiring recitals at that time. 


HARRY CLYDE BROOKS, 

TENOR AND INSTRUCTOR 

In Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, according to Italian 
Methods. 

Studio, 8 Euclid Ave., - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Mr. Brooks is a pupil of Sig. Antonio Sangiovanni, Milan, Italy, 


JAMES M. TRACY, 

LEIPSiC AND WEIMAR, 1859-62 

PI AN I ST, TEACHER, AND WRITER. 

-TERMS:- 

?60.00 for twenty one-hour lessons. $30.00 for twenty half-honr lessons. 
address : 

37 Fort Avenue, or Chickering’s, 152 Tremont St., BOSTON. 


MR. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 
TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE 

MASON’S “TOUCH AND TECHNIC.” 

Studio 8, Carnegie Music Hall, \ Tuesday 

New York, f and Friday. 

141 Montague St., -Broofclj/u,} Wednesday. 


Saturday. 


A New and Original Publication. 

EIGHT FUGUES, 

By JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH, 

With Analytical Expositions in COLORS and Ap¬ 
pended Harmonious Schemes 

By BERNARDUS BOEKELMAN. 

A highly approved edition and endorsed by the following promi¬ 
nent artists:— 

5*; W- Chadwick, E. A. McDowell, A. M. Duvernoy, Arthur Foote, 
Juels W. Gade, Fr. Gernsheim, Alex. Guilmant, August Horn, Walter 
McFarren, A. C. Mackenzie, William Mason, H. W. Nicholl, Carl 
Reinecke. Dr Hugo Riemann, Moritz Rosenthal, Samuel P. Warren 
Arthur Fnedheim, Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, etc. 

Copies for sale by 

THEODORE PRESSER. 

1704 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

1511 GIRARD AVENUE. 

(INCORPORATED 1891.) 

Private and Class Lessons in all Branches of Music. 
Terms, $7.50 to $30MO. 

FREE ADVANTAGES. Classes in Harmony, Symphony, and 
Ensemble, both Vocal and Instrumental. Concerts and Lectures. 

KATE H. CHANDLER, Principal. 


THE ORGAN 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL 

Devoted to “THE KING OF INSTRUMENTS.” 

Contains articles and illustrations of vital interest to every organist 
and organ builder, the organ news of the day, a department of ques¬ 
tions and answers for students and teachers, and eight pages of 
organ music. Yearly Subscription $2.00 (in advance). Sample copies 

25cents. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 

Editor and Publisher. 

149 A TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

DE PAUW UNIVERSITY, GREENCASTLE, IND. 

Instruction given in all Departments of Music. 

Pupil. Classical, Artist, Choral and Orchestral Concerts, 
Solo, Duet, Trio, Quartette, Ensemble and 
Oratorio Work. 

FIVE COUR8E8 OF 8TUDY. 

Room, Board, Practice and Sheet Music at reasonable rates. 
For Circulars, apply to 

JAMES H. HOWE, DEAN, GREENCASTLE, IND. 
For Circulars of other University Departments, apply to 

President, John P. D. John, A.M., D.n., College of Liberal Arts. 

Rev. Hillary A. Gobin, a.m.. d.d , Dean of School of Theology. 
Augustus Lvnch Mason, a.m., Dean of School of Law. 

Henry A. Mills, Dean of School of Art. 


New York College of Music. 

128 and 130 East 58th Street. 
HIiEXflNDEf* HALBERT, Direetot*. 
.*. IWme. FURSCK-ODHDI 

Principal of Vocal Department. 

All branches of Music taught. 

Faculty comprises the most eminent 
Instructors. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


©tor* 



©BEF^Liq, (gqSEF^TQJ^of HftiSKj 

With a Large Faculty of Superior Instructors, and 
a splendid building for its exclusive use, the Oberlin 
Conservatory offers unusual advantages for the Study of 
Music. 636 students last year. Total expense for one 
year’8 study (38 weeks) need not exceed $300. 

Terms begin Sept. 16, Jan. 6, and April 6. 

If you are intending to study Music in any of its 
branches, send for catalogue to 

F. B. RICE, Direotor, 

OBERLIN, OHIO. 

;a MUSICAL INSTITUTE AND 
O CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
WARREN, OHIO, gives instruction in all departments 
of Music, with a thorough, systematic course of study, 

and a faculty of the highest excellence and efficiency. 
Established twenty-two years. Catalogues free. 

JUNIUS P ANA, Secretary. 

STANDARD WORKS. 

Dana’s Practical Harmony.32 00 

Dana’s Practical Thorough Bass.. 1 00 

The Art of Fingering. 75 

National School for Cornet.. 50 

Progressive Studies for Violin .Each 1 00 

Address the Publishers, 

DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
WARREN, OHIO. 

















































































